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-AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC POET. 


THERE are few spots in this country around which cluster 
"more sacred memories and sweeter Catholic associations than the 
mmediate neighborhood of Emmittsburg, Maryland, the seat of 
"Mount St. Mary’s College and the first home of the Sisters of 
“Charity in the United States. The name of Mount St. Mary’s 
‘calls up many interesting recollections. Founded by Dubois, the 
'first Bishop of New York, and continued by Bruté, the first Bi- 
shop of Vincennes, it has sent forth, in three-quarters of a cen- 
“tury, one cardinal, four archbishops, twenty bishops, and more 
- than two hundred priests whose good works have not been em- 
 blazoned on the scroll of earthly fame, but recorded for ever by 

) the angels in heaven. It has sent forth during the same time 

_ more than three thousand youths to occupy the various walks 

of life, some of whom have worn the judicial ermine; others 

have fought and died for their country ; the eloquent voices of 

" others have been heard in legislative halls or in crowded forums, 

» while others have added a grace and dignity to trade, and some 
| have won honor in the calm pursuit of literature. 

5 Of the many youths who have passed through the classic 
halls of Mount St. Mary’s few have been so variously gifted as 
the subject of this sketch. George H. Miles was born in Balti- 
"More on the 31st of July, 1824. In his twelfth year he entered 
~ Mount St. Mary’s College, where he remained six years, during 
“Which time he acquired that love of literature which became a 
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passion with him in after-life, and learnt to love the old Moun. 
tain with an affection which increased with his years, and made 
him exclaim, in the language of Goldsmith in the 7raveller ; 


“ Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee.’ 


It was his love of study and affection for his beloved Alma 
Mater that induced him, in the prime of manhood, to abandon a 
professional career in Baltimore and to establish himself perma. 
nently in the vicinity of Emmittsburg. 

Young Miles’ college career was extremely brilliant and pro- 
mising, and he was one of the rare exceptions, for he kept the 
promise of his youth. He was graduated on the 28th of June, 
1843, before he had completed his nineteenth year, and he selected 
“ Civilization” for his thesis. He was also chosen to deliver the 
valedictory, which was replete with pathos, eloquence, and classic 
grace. A few months after leaving college he commenced the 
study of the law in the office of Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, who 
is still in active practice at the Baltimore bar, although nearly 
fourscore years old. After finishing his professional studies 
Mr. Miles formed a law-partnership with Mr. Edwin H. Web- 
ster, who has since represented Maryland in the House of Rep. 
resentatives. Mr. Miles found the practice of the law extremely 
irksome—it was very much like the feeling of Master Slender 
and Mistress Anne Page: “ There was no great love between 
them at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on 
further acquaintance.” In fact, Miles was as much out of place 
at the bar as Poe was at West Point or Charles Lamb at the 
India House. . 

If there was ever a born littérateur, that man was George H. 
Miles. His taste was pure, exquisite, and refined, his imagination 
was rich, vivid, and almost orientalin its warmth. He naturally 
took up the pen as Raphael took up the brush, Canova the chisel, 
and Alexander the sword. We all know that the time of young 
lawyers is not entirely engrossed by their practice. Mr. Miles 
was no exception to this rule, but he did not fritter away the 
precious hours of youth in heartless dissipation or “shapeless 
idleness”; he employed himself in literary composition. His 
first work was The Truce of God,a story founded on the edict 
published by the church in the eleventh century prohibiting 
private warfare, or duelling, from the sunset of Thursday till 
sunrise on Monday, under pain of excommunication. This was 
done in honor of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of our 
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Lord. The story was published as a serial in the United States 
Catholic Magazine, which was established in Baltimore by the late 
John Murphy, and which acquired a national reputation under 
the editorship of Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) Spalding and 
the Rev. Charles I. White, D.D. Like all of Mr. Miles’ literary 
work, Zhe Truce of God was written in a pleasing and grace- 
ful style. 


“The author,” says a critic, “has united the poet and philosopher with 
the historian, teaching the Catholic student by example that trials and 
sufferings are the heritage of God’s church, as faith and sacrifice are the 
mark of God’s children. We can scarcely estimate the value of this work, 
not for its historical merits only, its noble and elevated sentiments, but for 
the deep and important lessons it teaches to all, but especially to the 
young. 


In 1849 he was a successful competitor for a $50 prize offered 
by the Catholic Mirror for the best story. The prize was not very 
inspiring, but Loretto ; or, The Choice, the story which gained it, at- 
tracted great attention as it appeared week after week, and it 
has become a standard Catholic American tale, having gone 
through repeated editions and proved a small gold-mine to its 
publishers. 

In 1850 Edwin Forrest offered $1,000 for the best American 
drama. Mr. Miles sent in his play of “ Mohammed,” which bore 
off the prize against one hundred competitors. It is a beautiful 
composition, but was never acted, Forrest not deeming it adapted 
to the stage. Mr. Miles was accustomed to say that his imagina- 
tion was nourished by the perusal of the Arabian Nights. “ Mo- 
hammed”’ displays the result of this study in its brilliant ima- 
gery, its gorgeous language, and its scenes of Oriental beauty 
and magnificence. Every page glows with the warm sunlight 
of an Eastern landscape. 

At that time there was only a small field for Catholic litera- 
ture in the United States, and Mr. Miles had to sell his next story, 
The Governess, to the Catholic Mirror for a trifling sum. This 
story has never acquired the popularity of Loretto, and, al- 
though it does not possess the same peculiar charm, it deserves 
a permanent place in our Catholic literature on account of the 
lesson it teaches of duty being above all earthly considerations. 

In 1851 Mr. Miles was sent by President Fillmore bearer of 
despatches to Madrid. In 1864 he again visited Europe, but this 
time he went on private business. Shortly after his return from 
this second visit he wrote a series of sketches, “Glimpses of 
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Tuscany,” which were published in THE CATHOLIC Wor tp in 
1867-8. 

Mr. Miles’ longest poem, Christine: a Troubadour’s Song, also 
made its first appearance in this magazine. A contemporary, 
in noticing this poem, said that “in Mr. Miles America has 
found her Catholic poet. His versification is sweet and flowing, 
the images warm and bright, the sentiments pure and ennobling,” 
Subsequently “Christine” was published in book-form, together 
with all his poems which Mr. Miles deemed worthy of preserva. 
tion. Among these was the spirited lyric, “ Inkerman,” which 
was originally published in Brownson’s Review in October, 1856, 
This poem possesses a dash, a fire, and a beauty which makes it 
worthy of a place by the famous “ Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
As “Inkerman” is not so well known as it should be, we quote 
the stirring lines which tell how the battle, after being lost by the 
English, was won by the French. Overwhelmed by superior 
numbers, the English army was about to give way when the 
sound of approaching men is heard in the rear. 


“ Heard ye not that tramp behind us? 
If a foeman come that way 
We may make one charge to venge us, 
And then look our last of day. 
As the tiger from the jungle, 
On the bounding column comes ; 
We can hear their footfall ringing 
To the stern roll of their drums; 
We can hear their billowy surging 
As up the hill they pant— 
O God! how sweetly sounded 
The well-known ‘En avant!’ 
With their golden eagles soaring, 
Bloodless lips and falcon glance, 
Radiant with the light of battle, 
Came the chivalry of France. 
Ah! full well, full well we knew them, 
Our bearded, bold allies ; 
All Austerlitz seemed shining 
Its sunlight from their eyes. 
Round their bright array dividing, 
We gave them passage large, 
For we knew no line then living 
Could withstand their fiery charge. 
One breathing space they halted— 
One volley rent the sky— 
Then the fas de charge thrills heavenward, 
“ Vive l’Empereur!” they cry. 
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Right for the heart of Russia 
Cleave the swart Gallic braves, 
The panthers of the Alma, 
The leopard-limbed Zouaves. 
The cheer of rescued Briton 
One moment thundered forth ; 
The next we trample with them 
The pale hordes of the North. 


The Muscovite is flying, 
Lost Inkerman is won!” 


In the spring of 1857 “ De Soto,” Mr. Miles’ five-act, blank- 
verse tragedy, was played at the Broadway Theatre, New York. 
A contemporary critic said: “ We cannot do justice to the literary 
beauties of this play after once seeing it on the stage; but it con- 
tains many passages which struck upon our ear with a genuine 
poetic ring that made us think of the old dramatists, and wonder 
if they ever got off anything that would far surpass it.” The 
same season Mr. Miles’ comedy called “ Mary’s Birthday” was 
played in New York for the first time, and a writer in the Courter 
and Enquirer of May 1, 1857, said: “ Mr. Miles may be congratu- 
lated on being.the author of the two best pieces that have been 
produced in New York this season—‘ Mary’s Birthday’ and 
‘De Soto.’ Baltimore has certainly given us the only young 
American dramatist who is deserving of the name.” Other fa- 
vorable notices appeared in the New York Zimes, Herald, Tribune, 

vening Mirror, and Express. On the 6th of October, 1858, the 
semi-centennial celebration of Mount St. Mary’s College took 
place, and Mr. Miles, being one of the most distinguished of the 
alumni of the college, was invited to deliver a poem on the occa- 
sion. After an address by Mr. James McSherry, Mr. Miles read 
his satirical poem, “ Aladdin's Palace,” which has been pronounc- 
ed one of the best things of the kind in American literature. The 
opening lines are particularly fine, and, as they afford an excellent 
idea of the general scope of the poem, we have reproduced them 
here : 


“ Aladdin’s palace, in a single night, 
From base to summit rose ere morning light, 
A pillar’d mass of porphyry and gold, 

Gem sown on gem, and silk o’er silk unrolled: 
So from the dust our young Republic springs 

Before the dazzled eyes of Eastern kings. 

Not, like old Rome, slow waxing into state— 

The century that freed beholds us great, 
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Sees our broad empire belt the Western world, 
From main to main our starry flag unfurled ; 

Sees in each port where Albion’s sea-kings trail 
Their purple plumes, Columbia's snowy sail. 

Three deep the loaded decks our long wharves line, 
Three deep on buoyant hoops fast flounces shine, 
While thrice three-story brown stone proudly tells 
The tale of Mammon’s modern miracles, 

Marking full fifty places in a square 

Where the born beggar dies the millionaire.” 


The poet goes on to show that Aladdin’s palace, glorious as it 
was, had one unfinished window ; so America wanted one thing 
to make it complete, and that thing was the want of respect for 
authority. A lively picture is drawn of the pater-familias : 


“ Proud of his bondage, tickled with his chains, 
Humbly cringing while the stripling reigns.” 


The ignorant admiration for art is then cleverly hit off, and also 
the sensational literature of the day : 


“ Alas! the river where the millions drink 
Flows from a Helicon of tainted ink ; 
Lower and lower the darkening stream descends, 
Till, lost in filth, the sacred fountain ends. 
Who reads Andrea? Here’s a penny tale 
That melts the milkmaid o’er her foaming pail. 
Who weeps with Zurza that can weekly sob 
With all the victims of Sylvanus Cobb?” 


The satirist next takes up the subject of general education in 
this country, and exclaims : 


“O land of lads, and liberty, and dollars! 
O nation first in schools and last in scholars! 
Where few are ignorant, yet none excel, 
Where peasants read and statesmen scarcely spell.” 


The poem concludes with a fine apostrophe to the angel guar- 
dian of the Mount—Bruté: 


“ My friends, Aladdin’s palace needs such men ; 
The saint at work, ‘tis finished—not till then.” 


On the 22d of February, 1859, George H. Miles was married 
to Adeline, daughter of Edward W. Tiers, of New York. About 
the same time he was appointed professor of English literature in 
Mount St. Mary’s College, and removed from Baltimore to Thorn- 
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brook, a beautiful cottage near Emmittsburg, where he resided 
during the rest of his life. Here he formed a home after his own 
poetical taste, embellished by books, pictures, and flowers. 

In April of this year his elegant comedy, “ Sefior Valiente,” 
was brought out in New York, Boston, and Baltimore on the 
same night. It was a decided success. The public welcomed 
“Sefior Valiente” as a genuine American play, which presented 
a picture of the life and character of New York society at the 
time it was written. Some of the incidents are romantic, others 
mysterious, and all interesting. The plot is skilfully conceived 
and successfully worked out. It is marred, however, by a palpa- 
ble plagiarism of the celebrated picture scene in “A Winter's 
Tale” in the last act. We are astonished that so true a literary 
artist as Mr. Miles should condescend to borrow even from Shak- 
spere. The dialogue of the play is bright, witty, and natural, and 
the hits at the follies of the times are exceedingly clever. 

During the next few years Mr. Miles wrote several devo- 
tional poems, one of which, “ The Sleep of Mary,” was a prize 
poem for the Ave Maria ; others, “ All Souls’ Day,” were pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC WORLD in 1866 and 1867. These last 
had special reference tothe Mountain churchyard. One of these 
dirges was “ In Memoriam” of the venerable Dr. Shorb, for many 
years the beloved friend and physician of all the Mountain neigh- 
borhood. He labored in his profession to the very last: 


“’Twas one step from the stirrup to the grave!” 


Towards the close of his life Mr. Miles projected a series of 
critiques upon the tragedies of Shakspere, but he only lived to 
complete one of these—A Review of Hamlet. This essay ap- 
peared originally in the Southern Review, and was afterwards 
published in pamphlet form, in the hope of extending the circula- 
tion of a work which promised to inaugurate a revolution in the 
literature of “ Hamlet.” Unfortunately, this hope was not realized. 
The pamphlet was issued from a provincial press and failed to 
secure a wide circulation or a general literary recognition. The 
essay deserved a better fate, for it possesses much Shaksperian 
scholarship, and the author has avoided the controversies on 
mere words which make the works of most Shaksperian com- 
mentators such tiresome reading. 

We have seen Hamlet represented by the greatest of living 
actors, every point and beauty brought out with wonderful effect, 
but we confess that until we read Mr. Miles Review of Hamlet we 
did not understand this most exquisite creation of Shakespere’s 
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genius. All the mystery involved in the complex character of 
the young Prince of Denmark is satisfactorily explained away in 
this critique. The popular feeling concerning Hamlet is that he 


was weak, “infirm of purpose,” and almost cowardly. Mr. Miles 
shows that— 


“Hamlet was strong, not weak; that the basis of his character js 
strength, illimitable strength. There is not an act or utterance of his, 
from first to last, which is not a manifestation of power. Slow, cautious, 
capricious he may sometimes be, or seem to be, but always strong, always 
large-souled, always resistless. . . . And as for cowardice—from such cowards 
defend us Heaven! Once roused, he never sets his life at a pin’s fee; the 
‘something dangerous ’ becomes something terrible. There is not a hero in 
Shakspere—Macbeth with harness on his back, Lear with his good, biting 
falchion, Othello with his lithe arm uplifted, ay, even Richard when a 
thousand hearts are great within his bbsom—who would not quail before 
the Berserker wrath of this viking’s son ; while in the blaze of his dazzling 
irony Falstaff himself would shrivel up into Slender! . . . There is a spirit- 
ual necessity for retarded instead of precipitate action. It would be a mis- 
take to s/ay the royal murderer out of hand; the joy of one sharp second is 
nothing to the delight of watching him, day by day, unconsciously moving 
nearer to his doom. Had the king a thousand lives, to take them one by 
one were less enjoyment than the revelry of deepening hatred, the luxury 
of listening to the far music of the forging bolt. The crimes of this scep- 
tred fratricide are stale; the murdered man is dust ; there is no fresh, living 
horror to clamor for instant retribution. ... Hamlet is represented not 
only as a prince and a man, but as a Christian ; and as a Christian he may 
be pardoned, even at this day, for being partially influenced by his faith, 
The manifest Christian duty under the circumstance was forgiveness; 
there is no such word as revenge in the lexicon of Calvary.” 


Mr. Miles was engaged upon a critique of “ Macbeth” at the 
time of his death, which, fragmentary as it is, is complete so far 
as it goes. He intended to write essays on at least two other 
tragedies, possibly “ Othello” and “Lear.” He characterizes 
Macbeth as possessing intellect, individual force, energy, and 
courage, enlisted in the service of guilt. He describes him as 
bold, dauntless, dangerous, with a mind of vast, undisciplined 
power. Instead of the academic gentleness of Hamlet we are 
presented with the matured manhood of a veteran soldier ; instead 
of ellipses, complexity, and oblique suggestiveness, all is plain 
and direct; we cannot misconceive the purport and direction of 
the plot: the difficulty is in keeping up with the gigantic stride 
of the action. Mr. Miles says: 


“Lady Macbeth’s estimate of her husband’s character is just such an 
analysis of the human heart as a fiend might make from some lonely pinna- 
cle of hell. She has abandoned herself, body and soul, to his ambition; her 
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will and courage so perfect, her demoniac logic so consistent, that his recoil 
from murder strikes her as coward benevolence, his scruples as piety mis- 
placed. His ambition is as criminal as human ambition can be; her com- 
plaint proceeds from a full diabolical possession. His character brightens 
when laid side by side with hers, as a villain might look a little whiter arm- 
in-arm with a fiend. She is more irrevocably bound to the service of the 
arch-fiend than any bond of blood and parchment could have bound her. 
Hers is the most deliberate self-damnation ever perpetrated—a positive 
wooing of eternal perdition, a deadly appeal flashed into the very heart of 
hell. ... 

“The ruling grace of manhood is power, of womanhood submission; a 
woman may yield to the fascination of superior strength or subtlety, in 
slavish obedience to a mysterious instinct, without being radically influ- 
enced either by the vices or virtues of her idol. But acruel man, so tho- 
roughly bad-hearted as to ignore all the redeeming influences of existence 
by loving a woman crueller than himself, may be said to excel her in guilt 
by the enormity of loving her. At bottom Macbeth was worse than his 
wife; with half her undaunted metal he would have ventured on twice her 
crimes. The stalwart regicide quailing before the painted devil of his im- 
agination is in every way more despicable than the lost woman invoking 
the fiend she serves to avert the truer remorse by which she perishes.” 


In referring to Duncan’s visit Mr. Miles uses this strong lan- 

guage: “ She springs to meet her coming lord [Macbeth] with the 

exultant bound of a tigress to her mate when the scent of blood 

is inthe night wind.” The scene in which Lady Macbeth speaks 
of the king’s departure is thus described : ; 


“ How her soul hisses out in those few words, ‘And when goes hence?’ 
Yet how colloquially Ristori glided over it, E guando et parte? with just 
as little force and significance as though she were putting the question to 
ahackman onthe Lung Arno. Ah! could we have only heard Rachel give 
the equivalent of that terrible question, we might dispense with the tradi- 
tions of Mrs. Siddons.” 


The contrast between the compassing of Duncan’s death and 
Hamlet’s morbid dwelling on the riddance of the king is drawn 
in the following words: 


“Hamlet is deterred by the dread of something after death; Macbeth 
would relinquish all hope of heaven, were temporal success the sure conse- 
quence of assassination. He dreads the prospect of the life to come; the 
whole point of Macbeth’s lament is not that the eternal jewel of his soul is 
given to the common enemy of man, but that rancors will poison the 
chalice of his peace. His recoil is but a cowardly, selfish calculation of the 
chances against him. . . . The dialogue between wife and man is an exhi- 
bition of human ferocity and exultant animal power. The damnable con- 
sistency of her guilt lends an intellectual majesty to her most horrible ut- 
terances. The unconquerable archangel of Paradise Lost is dwarfed side by 
side with this rapt high-priestess of murder.” 
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We have been permitted to make these extracts from this un. 
finished critique, and we do so with a feeling of regret that the 
elegant piece of composition must for ever remain a fragment, 

After Mr. Miles took up his permanent residence at the 
Mountain his time was almost exclusively consecrated to literary 
work. He was fond of out-door exercise, which he blended with 
a love for landscape-gardening and the pleasures of the chase. 
As arule he worked chiefly at night. When engaged upon im. 
portant compositions he made long rambles about the mountains 
during the day, and in the evening committed to paper the result 
of his morning meditation. He had few intimate friends, but the 
chosen few who were admitted to his friendship loved him for 
the generous warmth of his heart and admired him for his rich 
and elegant gifts of mind. 

George H. Miles died at Thornbrook on the 23d of July, 1870, 
one week before he had completed his forty-seventh year. His 
grave is in the beautiful Mountain churchyard, which has been 
a pilgrim’s shrine to so many visitors from far and near. 





AN EASTER CARD. 


On willow-bough, along whose ruddy stem 
The silver catkins shine, ‘ 

Sits perched a blue-bird—heaven on his wing— 
Pouring his song divine. 


Behind him lie the cloudy skies of spring— 
Gray shadows flecked with blue, 

Snow-freighted edges of the windy drift, 
Bright sunshine falling through. 


Against the far horizon dimly gleam 

Low mountains still snow-clad, 
While the near meadows, lying low and wide, 
Fresh verdure maketh glad. 
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A soft, warm shadow resteth in the woods, 
Where with the distance blue 

Mingles the rich, red glow of budding boughs 
Their prison breaking through. 


We know amid those shadows, dim and far, 
A subtle scent doth rise 

Where hardy blossoms sow the ground with stars, 
Or open sweet blue eyes. 


We hear the merry voice of deepened stream, 
Its shallows singing o’er, 

Winding o’er sunken rock and cool green cress, 
Ice-fettered now no more. 


Hark! to the hylas, where broad ferns lie curled, 
Uplifting song of cheer: 


' Back on their hinges Winter’s gates are flung, 


Unprisoned Spring is here! 


Our later Orpheus, bird of azure wing, 
With song the world sets free, 

From realm of shadow bringing back to light 
Our lost Eurydice, 


While “ Alleluia!” chants the sun-blessed earth, 
Singing the song of heaven— 

Unto the singer who earth’s soul sets free 
The crown of love be given. 


And “ Alleluia!” sing all hearts to-day, 
Gray Lenten skies are riven, 

And through the broken drift shines blue and clear 
The sunny Easter heaven. 


Listening the song of God’s undying love, 
The chant of Calvary, 

Falling from lips of Singer most Divine, 
Men’s captive souls grow free. 
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Sin-fettered lies the grieving earth no more, 
Our Orpheus Divine 

From realm of shadow leadeth where the light 
Of God’s great love doth shine. 


Back from the gates of Hell he brings 
His lost Eurydice— 

The desolated earth for whom his love 
Is from eternity. 


So, sweet-voiced blue-bird, sing, and wake the earth ; 
Bud, willow, into gold; 

Sing, loosened stream, and, happy hylas, bid 
The loitering ferns unfold. 


Sing, joyful souls, from weary bonds set free, 
Bid penance burst in bloom, 

While pure ascends from holy, hidden hearts 
Prayer’s tenderest perfume. 


Chant “ Alleluia!” all ye works of God, to-day ; 
Earth, lift the song of Heaven— 

Unto the singer who the soul sets free 

Heart’s crown of love be given. 
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IRISH SETTLEMENTS IN ILLINOIS. 


THE line of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, extending from 
Chicago to La Salle—a distance of one hundred miles—is marked 
by farms and settlements which show the most unmistakable 
signs of thrift and prosperity. 

The land is in a high state of cultivation; the abundance and 
yariety of the stock in sight, the ample barns and bursting corn- 
cribs, and conspicuously the comfortable and often elegant farm- 
houses within the range of country bordering this once important 
internal channel, serve to show that the farmers through this re- 
gion are in the enjoyment of a notable measure of plenty, pros- 
perity, and comfort. Two railroads, the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, and the Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis, run parallel 
with the canal, the former the entire length, the latter only part 
of the distance. 

The predominance of the Irish element in the populations 
of the towns and settlements along the line of these railways, 
and in the farming communities in the near vicinity of the canal, 
cannot escape notice even by the passing traveller. A casual in- 
quiry will bring out the curious fact that this part of the State 
was largely settled by the Irish laborers and contractors who 
in the early days had found employment on the works of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan Canal, in the period from 1830 to 1850. 

The circumstances which led to the transformation of the 
canal laborer into the pioneer farmer will form an instructive 
chapter in the history of Irish colonization in the West. The 
change came from the necessities of the situation, and was largely 
involuntary, as will appear in the course of this sketch. A refer- 
ence to the history of the construction of the Illinois Canal is in- 
dispensable in order to make clear the causes which led to this 
example of Irish colonization in Illinois. 

Early in the present century the attention of the national gov- 
ernment and the efforts of the territorial, and later of the State, 
authorities of Illinois were directed to the importance of opening 
canal communication between Lake Michigan and the Illinois 
River. It was regarded as indispensable “ for both military and 
commercial purposes.” In 1822 Congress authorized the State of 
Illinois to construct the canal through the public lands in that 
State, granting for the purpose a strip of land ninety feet in width 
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on both sides of it, and reserving the lands through which it 
might pass from sale until further direction. 

The canal was to be commenced within three, and completed 
within twelve, years. The initiatory steps were taken by the 
State, the route surveyed, and estimates of cost made; but when 
all these necessary preliminaries had been gone through obsta. 
cles and difficulties of a financial and political nature supervened, 
so that scarcely any progress was in fact niade; nor was the con. 
struction of the canal actually begun till the year 1836. 

In the meantime Congress had passed various supplementary 
acts relating to the construction of the canal, by which the State 
of Illinois acquired the public lands contiguous to the proposed 
line, including the greater part of the present site of Chicago, as 
a resource to ensure the completion of the important work in 
question. 

The first ground was broken for the canal at Chicago, July 4, 
1836, and it is an interesting reminiscence to recall that, at the 
public celebration which marked the event, Dr. William B. Egan, 
a young Irishman who had already achieved a leading position in 
Illinois, was the orator of the occasion. 

Dr. Egan became during the next decade one of the celebrities 
of Chicago, and was famous alike for his eloquence and fund of 
wit. He had been one of the pioneers of the Lake City, and pos- 
sessed that variety and versatility of parts which often character- 
izes those of his race who adventure into a new country. He 
was physician, lawyer, real-estate operator, and politician. He 
was the life and light of a convivial party and the crowning glory 
of a “ public” dinner. Dr. Egan was often declared to have been 
“ born to preside at a banquet.” He had a mania for real-estate 
operations. No Chicago enthusiast could compare with him in 
the buoyant estimate he held and constantly put forth respecting 
the future greatness and grandeur of the embryonic city ; none 
could picture in more glowing colors the wonderful destiny in 
store for it. The proverbs and stories of Dr. Egan would fur- 
nish matter for an entertaining volume; but his predictions as 
to the ultimate growth of Chicago, though ridiculed at the time, 
are an evidence of the penetration and keen sagacity of the 
man. 

As illustrative of his twin devotion to Aésculapius and corner. 
Jots, it is told of the doctor that once, when asked by a lady pa- 
tient for whom he had just prescribed a potion: “ How shall I 
take this, doctor?” he absently replied: ‘‘ Take a quarter down, 
the balance canal time, one, two, and three years!”—this being 
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the popular term and parlance for payments on Chicago lots at 
the period. ; 

The work on the canal, once commenced, invited large bodies 
of laborers, and naturally Irishmen in considerable numbers made 
their way from the seaboard and from the Eastern cities and 
States, allured by the prospect of good wages and steady employ- 
ment. Far the greater number came directly from Ireland. 

The work on the canal, however, made slow progress, but con- 
tinued, with various fluctuations, for a period of twelve years. 
The route lay for the most part through marshy ground, while 
still another part of the line involved heavy and costly rock-cut- 
ting and excavations. Labor was high; board and provisions 
were higher. The work was frequently suspended for the want 
of funds to pay the contractors, and all sorts of financial expe- 
dients were resorted to by the authorities of the State and the 
trustees of the canal toenable them to prosecute the undertaking. 
Asa matter of course the contractors suffered, and the laborers 
were frequently not paid. “Canal scrip” was the principal, and 
often the only available, currency in this part of the State; but in 
time, in consequence of the growing financial embarrassments of 
the State, and the difficulties encountered especially in the nego- 
tiation of the canal bonds, the scrip steadily sank in value, and at 
times was scarcely convertible at all. 

Considerable quantities of the canal scrip had been paid to the 
contractors and laborers for the work on the canal, and when, in 
1841-2, the State failed to pay the interest on its bonds and to 
meet the obligations incurred for account of the canal, added to 
the universal failure of the State banks the same years, it can read- 
ily be imagined that prospects in Illinois were gloomy in the ex- 
treme, and in Chicago there was a general panic and stagnation. 

Contractors and laborers clamored for money in exchange for 
their scrip, but no money was to be had. The scrip, it is true, 
was available in payment for public land; and to this circum- 
stance, in a great measure, was due the selection and purchases 
made by a considerable number of the Irishmen employed on the 
canal, who “ took up” sections and parts of sections of land along 
the line and within the range of country tributary to it. Many 
of them employed it for the same purpose in more distant parts 
of the State, and for lots and tracts in the city of Chicago wher- 
ever it was found available. Hence Irish settlements were 
formed along the canal from Chicago to La Salle, even as far 
down as Peoria; and thus the canal laborer exchanged his spade 
and pick for the plough and harrow, with a result which fur- 
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nishes the best practical illustration and vindication of Irish 
colonization in the West. 

Many, it is well known, accepted the alternative with reluc. 
tance. With a perversity that is unaccountable, others freely 
squandered and flung away their scrip, to the neglect of the 
opportunity thus presented to become farmers. Were it not 
vouched for by persons who were themselves eye-witnesses of 
the folly, it would scarcely be credible that these men could have 
been so blind to their own present and future interests. Even 
those who “took up” farms did so, as we are told, with great dis. 
content, and in most cases because they had no other alternative, 

But so it came that the nucleus was laid for Irish colonies 
and settlements in Illinois, which attracted other accretions from 
abroad ; and thus the unwilling Irish colonists of 1835 to 1850 and 
their descendants are now among the most prosperous farmers in 
the State! 

The proof is visible in the rich farms and the thriving towns 
and settlements owned, or largely populated, by Irishmen and the 
sons of Irishmen. The farming population and neighboring set- 
tlements of Joliet, Seneca, Ottawa, La Salle, and across to Kane 
and McHenry counties, and down along the Illinois River to 
Peoria, are largely Irish. Names might be given and copious 
facts narrated to show how these Irish farmers prospered. Not 
a few have accumulated considerable wealth, and many of the 
most important merchants and traders in the towns and district 
referred to and in the city of Chicago are the sons of these Irish 
farmers. 

We are informed that along the line of the New York canals 
a like result followed; that there, too, considerable numbers of the 
Irishmen employed on the canal and the public works of the State 
bought or pre-empted land in the early days, and subsequently 
became prosperous and even wealthy farmers. Similarly the 
building and extension of the Western railroads have given the 
same opportunity to the men employed in the work ; but how few 
comparatively of the Irishmen thus engaged have had the wisdom 
and “push” to get on the land ! 

The purpose of this sketch is to point out the curious and 
interesting fact which gave rise to the Irish farming settlements 
in the State of Illinois. But one or two other incidental facts 
and illustrations bearing on the subject may be brought for- 
ward, 

Irishmen dug the canal; they did more: they furnished much 
of the engineering talent required to survey it.and to carry on the 
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work. They were prominent and powerful in the Legislature of 
the State, aiding the project by their influence and advocating it 
by their eloquence. Ata critical juncture in the finances of the 
State, during the progress of the undertaking, an Illinois Irish- 
man was commissioned by the governor of the State—Governor 
Ford—to proceed to London to negotiate the loan of $1,600,000 
by which the completion of the canal was made possible, and 
he succeeded ; or rather, as the result of his representations and 
the ability displayed in the negotiations with the English capi- 
talists, Baring Bros., he laid the foundations for the successful 
completion of the loan. 

Senator Michael Ryan, a canal engineer and State senator, 
had a foremost part in the engineering work of the canal. He 
subsequently became one of the leading senators in the Illinois 
Legislature, and he there exercised a commanding influence by his 
ability and high character. When it was finally determined to 
appoint commissioners to negotiate the necessary loan, Senator 
Ryan was selected as one of the two to undertake the delicate 
and important trust ; and he was the recognized head and drains 
of the commission. The estimation in which he was held in Illi- 
nois may be judged by the universal regrets that were expressed 
at his death in 1845. 

Another notable Irishman figured prominently in the public 
affairs of Illinois about the same period—Dr. Richard Murphy. 
Dr. Murphy served three successive terms in the Legislature,. 
representing Chicago and that district. He wasa man of marked 
ability and power, and he early won a leading position in the 
State. 

More prominent than either, and more widely known in later 
times, naturally occurs the name of General James Shields, who: 
first rose to eminence in Illinois. But the story of his public life 
in posts and stations of the highest trust in State and nation; the 
distinctions he achieved in campaigns abroad and at home; the: 
unequalled honors conferred on him by three States ; the. testimo- 
nies which came to him from a grateful people, who honored him 
for his bravery and loved him for his honesty—all this memo- 
rable record may not fitly be told here. 

With one other name honorable in Irish-American history 
this sketch will be brought to a close. 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee, whose labors to promote Irish colo- 
nization in the West can never be too gratefully remembered, 
was a frequent visitor to Chicago and Illinois, and it was in tri- 


bute to scenes with which he was familiar, and to emphasize his 
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teaching on the subject of colonization, that he wrote the spirited 
ballad which appears in the printed edition of his poems—“ The 
Irish Homes of Illinois.”” The colonization movement which he 
initiated resulted in the convention called to meet in Buffalo in 
1856, and several representative Irishmen from Chicago and the 
State attended and took a leading part in its deliberations. 

It is now plainly lamentable that the plans and suggestions 
then presented and advocated by Mr. McGee were not more 
generally heeded, and that the people of Irish race in America 
were not moved to carry them into effect. Mr. McGee was not 
free from faults in his public course, but, to his honor be it said, 
he labored loyally and faithfully to elevate his countrymen in the 
United States, and he pointed out to them with sagacity the 
means which would improve their condition and assure them and 
their descendants a certain and commanding future. 

Many years before he had placed on record in The Irish 
Settlers in America the prophecy, referring to his favorite topic 
of Irish colonization : 


“ Whatever we can do for ourselves, as a people, in North America, 
must be done before the close of this century, or the epitaph of our race 
will be written in the West with the single sentence, ‘ 700 Jate.’ " 





THE FIRST STAR THAT FELL. 


A youNG star wished itself a bird : 

“ Doves are men’s ‘sweet birds,’ and Love’s own; 
To be a young dove I am stirred ; 

And yet—'tis sky-bread for earth-stone !” 


Each star must be swift page to Night: 
This dreaming star-dove spared not she ; 

It met no doves to praise its flight, 

But fell into the doveless sea, 
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THE GREEK MONASTERIES OF MOUNT ATHOS.* 


Tue “ Holy Mountain,” Aghios Oros, is second only to Jeru- 
salem in the estimation of all pilgrims of sthe Greek faith. Rus- 
sians, Servians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, etc., have foundations 
among the monasteries, and contribute in many ways to support 
their national communities. The monastic republic, protected 
and respected by the Ottoman government in consideration of a 
heavy yearly tribute, is a unique survival of medizval conditions ; 
the Byzantine school of painting has its headquarters there, and 
continues its old traditions with hardly a ray of Western influence 
to modify its spirit. Little known and rather inaccessible, Mt. 
Athos yet affords not only archzological interest, but a combina- 
tion of natural beauties rare in the East : scenery and vegetation 
of unusual variety, and, except for the steepness of its slopes, ex- 
cellent facilities for cultivation. The mountain figured in ancient 
Greek history, chiefly as connected with Xerxes, who began a 
canal through the isthmus, of which explorers have found authen- 
tic traces, but its monastic history is obscure until the ninth cen- 
tury of our era. Not that the monks have no legends anterior to 
this; they assert that they were an independent and flourishing 
community soon after Constantine transferred the seat of empire 
to Constantinople, and the monastery of Batopedi has a legend 
referring its foundation to Arcadius, who was shipwrecked there 
in his childhood, and was found under a giant raspberry-bush by 
some monks already established in the peninsula. It is a pity 
that, with so much leisure and such rich material as the monks 
have, so little historical research should come of it ; they are care- 
less and unprogressive ; the libraries, with some exceptions, are 
neglected ; the vague legends which no one cares to investigate, 
and which are repeated to strangers with a kind of blind confi- 
dence in the belief of the latter, stand in the stead of accredited 
facts. The origin of the relics and treasures is equally unsatisfac- 
tory ; even the pictures have no history, and the monasteries ap- 
pear to have nochronicles orarchives. Some of them have lately 
been discovered to possess charters and title-deeds, grants made by 
Byzantine emperors, with the ancient golden seals still attached 


*L’Athos: Notes @une Excursion 2 la presqu'ile et 2 la montagne des moines. Par \' Abbé 
Alexandre Stanislas Neyrat, Parlsand Lyons: Plon & Co, 1880, 
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to them; but the genuineness of some of these is questionable, 
according to the last critical authority who has examined them, 
Professor Spiridon Lampros spent several months on Mt. Athos 
in 1880, cataloguing and putting in order the various libraries, 
many of which were in a pitiable state, the manuscripts spoiling 
through damp, rats, etc. Three young students of Athens Uni- 
versity went with him as subordinates, and a Swiss artist whose 
province it was to note, 6opy, or report upon the pictures and an. 
tiquities. Twice before an archzological commission visited the 
Holy Mountain: first some Russian savants, who collected casts 
and copies of the artistic curiosities to the number of several 
thousands, and left behind them evidences of Western tastes in 
the shape of chairs and tables, and even beds, very acceptable to 
the visitors from whose account this article is taken ; and, secondly, 
in 1862 Messrs. Langlois and Miller, two Frenchmen, to whom 
most of the order now found in the best-kept libraries is due. , 
The government of the monastic republic consists of an assem- 
bly of twenty-one delegates, one from each of the large monas- 
teries, chosen yearly by their communities, and of a council of five, 
Epistasis, chosen by the assembly from among their own number, 
who manage all external and common business, while the local 
affairs of each monastery are managed by its own superior or 
superiors. The council choose, likewise yearly, one of them- 
selves as frotos, or president, the “first man” or supreme ruler of 
the monastic peninsula, subject only, and that almost nominally, 
to the patriarch of Constantinople, the head of the Greek Church. 
Each monastery pays a small yearly tribute towards the expenses 
of the council, which resides at Karyz, the small capital, a village 
inhabited by monks, who support themselves chiefly by the sale 
of objects of art and devotion—wood and shell carving, crosses 
and pictures, Greek rosaries of four parts, each divided into fif- 
teen beads, etc. One Turkish commissioner or tribute-receiver 
represents the Porte, and lives in enforced loneliness in the mo- 
nastic capital. The tribute is equivalent to something short of 
four thousand dollars ; but, small as it seems to us, it presses hea- 
vily on the monks, whose foreign resources have failed much of 
late, and who are now more dependent on their own crops and 
exports. There is no public treasury, each monastery, with its 
own dependencies, farms, hermitages, and skitos, or smaller sub- 
ordinate convents, forming a self-governing whole. The hermi- 
tages are mostly rented to the individuals inhabiting them, 
whether solitaries or communities of two or three (chilios), who 
pay their rent in kind, either by cultivating the ground, giving 
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tithes, or selling their mats or other small hand-manufactured ar- 

ticles. The treasurer of each monastery visits them periodically 

to collect these perquisites. The hermits have a special rule, are 

pound to flee from the sight of any human being, each other not 

excepted, save in cases of necessity: they live in huts and caves, 

mostly on the more barren part of the mountain towards the sum- 

mit, and sometimes have to use ladders and ropes to reach their 

abodes. On certain feast-days they are allowed to attend the 

ceremonies at the churches, but have to wear a veil falling low 

over their forehead and eyes. Like the rest of the monks, they 

wear their hair long and have full beards, but they are invariably 
dirtier and more ragged, less careful of their exterior and less 
pleasant neighbors. In some of the parts adjacent to their dens 
the traveller or pilgrim finds iron boxes fixed to poles or trees, 
or hiding-places made in hollow trunks, where it is customary to 
leave scraps of food for the use of the hermits. The style of life 
in the monasteries is very different, where, besides the monks, 
there are servants and workmen of all sorts, mostly wearing the 
Albanian costume—a shirt and kilt of white cloth {seldom white 
long) closely plaited, with a vest of dark cloth all over gold braid, 
gilt-buttoned gaiters, and a profusion of small weapons stuck in a 
gay-colored sash. Onthe land end of the peninsula a few Chris- 
tian soldiers are established as a guard against incursions. The 
monks of various monasteries, though all following, in the main, 
the rule of St. Basil, introduced by Athanasius of Mt. Athos, the 
reformer of the tenth century, have various customs, some being 
bound to perpetual abstinence, others not ; some being ruled by 
one elected archimandrite or hegumenos, some by two, equally 
elected by the community, others again by a council of four or 
five; some eating at acommon table, and others, whom the French 
author calls idiorrhytmoi, eating alone, each in his own cell, and 
fetching his allotted portion himself from the kitchen. All, how- 
ever, are bound, besides vigils, Ember days, and special or local 
fasts, to keep four “ Lents,” comprising Lent proper, Advent, 
and two periods, one, variable according to other feasts, preceding 
St. Peter and Paul; and the other, of a fortnight, preceding the 
Assumption. Several specified days are fasts in the absolute 
sense of the word, though the feebler members are by custom al- 
lowed the use of a little bread and water, which is placed ready 
on the refectory table. The monks’ time, notwithstanding the 
ceaseless chanted offices, attendance at which is not compulsory, 
is entirely their own, but they are not allowed to go from one 
monastery to another without leave. The offices sometimes oc- 
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cupy sixteen or seventeen hours, and quite eight or ten on com. 
mon days; while in the mortuary chapels prayers never cease, 
the monks relieving each other every two hours. The music in 
the Russian monasteries is admirable, all in four parts except the 
recitatives of the celebrant, and modelled partly on the school of 
Palestrina, partly on older traditions. The basses are individually 
the most perfectly trained voices, and their strength and steadi- 
ness are extraordinary. One of the modulations frequently heard 
in the church chant at Russico, the most important Russian 
foundation on the peninsula, is as follows: 
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The Greek music, on the contrary, is devoid of beauty, nasal, 
sharp, and either acutely Gisagreeable or monotonous and char- 
acterless. Only a few monks bear the real burden of the chant; 
the rest are often seen wandering about the church or asleep in 
their stalls, or they attend for a time and then leave, and perhaps 
return again, much as I can remember the laity “dropping in” 
at the figured Vespers, lasting four or five hours, sung on great 
days in the Roman churches. Even Sunday Mass in the Greek 
Church is not obligatory, as it is with us; hence this apparent 
carelessness. The time thus left on the monks’ hands is often 
well employed, but less devoted to intellectual pursuits than 
could be wished; the majority work out of doors, and roll up 
their long hair under a conical black cap, while their black robes, 
too ample for comfort, are girded up or folded round, the cos- 
tume being not quite uniform, but generally consisting of a coat- 
like garment, black or very dark, of heavy cloth, and with wide 
sleeves, and, on holidays, of an additional mantle of like propor- 
tions. The hospital, the pharmacy, the kitchen and storehouses 
occupy many of the monks, the libraries a few more, the sacristy 
and treasury some, while a few are scholars or artists, and. even 
try to keep up a communication with other scholars, Greek or 
Western. Several are good photographers and some are engrav- 
ers, but the latter follow native traditions and methods, using tin 
cylinders instead of flat plates, and designing after the old By- 
zantine fashion. The French travellers found one ivory-carver 
whose work was much above the average—a miniature sculptor 
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whose power of expression in a small space was marvellous. 
Much of his work had been sent to various international exhibi- 
tions, and in this fact, as in the presence of a print of Trochu and 
Gambetta in the reception-room at Batopedi, and of cigarettes 
in another monastery, are found the rare instances of intercourse 
with the West or appreciation of anything outside the Holy 
Mountain. The mass of monks, however, are contentedly unpro- 
gressive. The priests among them are few, and are never or- 
dained till the age of thirty. Novices go through a kind of ap- 
prenticeship of three years, during which they wait upon the pro- 
fessed members ; they are not allowed to make definitive vows 
till the age of five-and-twenty, nor to become subdeacons before 
that time. As to their money, some convents leave the monk the 
use or disposition of his fortune in consideration of a fixed sum, 
payable at once, which covers his future expenses for board and 
fuel for life ; others require the abandonment to the community 
of all he possesses. In each case the community becomes re- 
sponsible for him in sickness and in health, and buries him, which 
is done in a peculiar fashion, the body being buried in a shallow 
grave, in its monastic habit, for as long a time only as the flesh 
takes to disappear from the skeleton, when the bones are taken 
up, dismembered, and placed according to their kind on the 
heaps of similar bones preserved in the church vaults. One uni- 
versal rule applying to the peninsula is the exclusion, not only 
of women, but, as far as is possible, of every female animal, so 
that neither milk, butter, nor eggs can be had (the latter, seldom 
fresh, are sometimes imported), and the commissariat is even more 
restricted than is common in other parts of the East. Oil is the 
universal kitchen condiment; dried meats and vegetables, salt 
fish, pickled olives, and black bread are staples. The drink is 
more varied, for, besides the excellent water of the many moun- 
tain springs, there is wine, and two sorts of /igueurs, one called 
raki, or aniseed-brandy, the other mastic, or raki with an infusion 
of a vegetable gum called mastic. This forms one of the conven- 
tional signs of greeting and hospitality, as on every occasion of a 
visit the g/yko is presented to the stranger. A young monk— 
“good old man” is the generic name for such as are not priests— 
brings in on a salver a vase full of sweet preserve or dried fruits, 
and several large glasses of water and a corresponding number 
of small ones of raéi. Spoons in a saucer are also provided, and 
each one takes a small spoonful of preserve and asip of wa- 
ter first, finishing by another of rai, and invariably, before he 
drinks, saluting the company and wishing them good health. 
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The refectory customs—that is, for the reception of distin. 
guished strangers—are equally ceremonious. One of the older 
monks is “hospitaller,” and a special room is devoted to hospi. 
tality, while pilgrims of lower order are equally well and abun. 
dantly entertained. Some convents have outer porches, where a 
monk watches all night to receive travellers after the gates are 
shut, and to give them and their beasts food without delay. The 
refectories form a peculiar and prominent feature of the monas. 
teries; their walls are frescoed with New Testament subjects re. 
ferring to the use of food, and with figures of patron saints; the 
white marble tables, scooped into long semicircles, accommodate 
from eight to twelve persons, and are ranged along the walls in 
front of caryed wood or marble stalls, while above, on a higher 
level and crosswise, stands the table of the superior and his 
guests, in front of his canopied and ornamented stall. A low 
pulpit on one side serves for the reader, who reads some book of 
devotion during the meal. When guests are entertained a young 
monk says a preliminary prayer ; the superior then blesses the ta- 
ble and says several collects, ending by the Greek sign of the 
cross, which is made from right to left. Before the soup is 
served another glass of rahi is offered to each ; but after the meal 
has begun etiquette forbids any one to raise his glass of wine to 
his lips before the superior does so, when one of the monks re- 
cites a prayer for the superior’s health and well-being. After the 
meal, and in the reception-room, a glass of white wine is again 
served to each, and then black coffee. 

The reception-rooms themselves are a characteristic feature 
of the Mt. Athos monasteries. They vary in details and rich- 
ness, according to the means of the community, but are built ona 
generally uniform plan, and serve also as the guests’ bed-chamber. 
A sort of anteroom is divided off by an open screen or arcade 
(the columns in one were of black wood, relieved with red lines), 
and beyond, one step higher, is the divan, a wide platform with 
low couches of hard wood all round. A carpet, a cushion, and a 
heavy coverlet transform the couches into beds, but there is no 
pretence at any other furniture; and though the water-pitcher in 
the corridor is of classical shape, there are no appliances for 
washing short of a monk offering to pour water over the guest’s 
hands. The reception-rooms are always on the topmost story, 
-and have windows on three sides, outer galleries surrounding 
them and being supported on projecting beams or buttresses of 
wood. These balconies are usually painted red and black, or 
dark brown, while the body of the building is yellow or white, 
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stucco over brick, and sometimes undressed stone. Some of the 
houses are of flat, wide flags, some of alternate rows of stone and 
brick, the latter being as often yellow as red. The architecture, 
on the whole, is picturesque, chiefly from its irregularity, the 
number of small cupolas, painted or gilt (one church is covered 
with metal plates painted green), and the massing together of the 
buildings. Each monastery forms a sort of walled village. The 
older ones are like feudal castles and fortresses: a dead level of 
light-colored wall, often resting on an open arcade below, reaches 
twenty or twenty-five feet up, meeting superposed balconies and 
bay-windows ; sometimes rooms are crowded on to a rock, with 
different levels; here a wall whence, as at St. Paul’s, a chain and 
pulley reach far into a grove where a spring is, as, on a smaller 
scale, is done in the courtyards of Roman houses, where a bucket 
is continually travelling from the well below to the rooms of the 
attic occupiers above; there tiers of steep terraces, cultivated 
as a kitchen garden; on the shore boats and boat-houses, where 
a horn is blown to call the muleteers and their animals to take 
guests up the rocky stairs that go by the name of roads. The 
courtyard of the monastery is paved and irregularly surrounded 
by buildings: the catholicon, as the principal church is called, 
‘ usually stands in the centre, with numerous cupolas, and almost 
always a wide vestibule in front, after the style of St. Mark’s, 
Venice; on one side the //za/a, or baptistery, a wide stone or 
marble basin beneath a painted roof supported on columns—an an- 
cient Greek monument now unused, but still indispensable in the 
disposition of church buildings, and which the poorer monaste- 
ries replace by a simple marble basin—and in some prominent 
place the ¢rapeza, or refectory, always surmounted by a round or 
octagonal tower, formerly used as watch-tower and dungeon 
when pirates or fanatic Saracens were common on these coasts. 
The tower now is occasionally a belfry, sometimes a library. 
Though bells are known and much used, the ancient wooden 
simandra still supplements them—a heavy piece of wood hung 
close to the wall and beaten with an iron hammer; the sound is 
very resonant and deep. Curved pieces of iron, called aghioside- 
ron, or the holy iron, are also used in the same way. Besides the 
catholicon there are numerous other chapels, within and without 
the walls, usually corresponding to the complement of priests 
attached to the monastery, partly because the Greek rite consid- 
ers it wrong to have more than one Mass offered daily on the same 
altar, or more than one altar erected in one church, and partly 
because no one church could contain the large number of monks 
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and dependents in the monastery. The séztos, eleven in number, 
and the smaller farmhouses are served by the priests of the larger 
houses. Groves of orange, myrtle, olive, chestnut, and live-oak, 
with bushes and vines, diversify the neighborhood and often the 
inner circumference of a monastery, while the giant cypresses are 
everywhere, adding much, by the contrast of their dark, straight 
masses, to the beauty of the spreading, light-colored buildings, 
It is hard to believe that the rule excluding women has “ never,” 
as the author says that the monks boast, been broken; but public 
infractions are naturally remembered with such detail that it is 
credible that the rule has not been ostensibly broken for centu-. 
ries. The monks call themselves “ an everlasting nation in which 
no man is ever born” ; and so far did they once carry their preju- 
dice that they refused to admit “smooth-faces,” and established 
convents outside the sacred limits for boys and youths committed 
to their care, who were admitted by and by when their beards 
had grown. Within the memory of some of the older men the 
ubiquitous English “lord” once attempted to land on the moun. 
tain with his wife, but the “ public consternation ” and the marked 
absence of greeting soon made him aware of his mistake. The 
case of a shipwrecked woman being thrown on the coast is even 
foreseen and provided for: the oldest monk in the community ° 
would take charge of her for the shortest possible time consistent 
with humanity ; she would be housed apart from any other habi- 
tation in a lonely part of the mountain, and at the earliest possi- 
ble moment taken by boat to the nearest port. With all this 
exaggerated misogyny, it is curious to note, as several travellers 
have remarked, that the mountain is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and that the cu/tus which surrounds the image of the 
Panaghia, or All-Holy, as she is familiarly called, is a very promi- 
nent thing in the popular Greek faith. One of the monasteries is 
also under the patronage of another woman, St. Anne, and some 
of the most precious relics are said to have been brought to the 
Holy Mountain by an unknown woman whom tradition calls “ the 
beautiful Mary.” The Byzantine empresses also enriched various 
of the monasteries. The French priests, Neyrat and Chifflet, of 
the diocese of Lyons, and members of the French Alpine Club, 
were certainly hardy travellers and not difficult to please, but the 
Oriental substitute for a saddle was a discomfort even to them, 
and the picturesque saddle-cloth of Turkey carpet did not go far 
to reconcile them to the equipment of their mules. Added to 
this, they had neither bridles nor stirrups, and only occasionally 
a sort of rude cross-pommel to hold on by when even the natives 
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considered any special road a little too rough for unhelped de- 
scent. Once, at Batopedi, they rejoiced in real European sad- 
dles—an extraordinary proof of the wealth and progressive spirit 
of that monastery. Windmills are looked upon as novelties on 
the Holy Mountain, and the one at the skztos of Elias is promi- 
nently brought into the picture of that cypress garden, situated 
between a rocky cliff and a ravine. 

Asevery where in the East, the coloring, indescribable in words, 
is one of the foremost beauties of the scenery of Mt. Athos, and 
nowhere more so than in the panorama, extending far into the 
Zigean, seen from the summit of the mountain. The ascent is not 
very arduous for practised climbers, but the heat is generally 
rather overpowering, in spite of an early start from St. Paul’s, 
the large monastery nearest the peak. A curious barren, rocky 
tract, named Kapsa Kalivi, has to be crossed, and there, though 
you never see them, you know that most of the cells of the her- 
mits are hidden. At the top is a chapel dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, where, on account of the weather and the difficulty of 
access, an exceptional permission has been given for carved 
images, almost statues, or at least very salient reliefs. The figure 
of Our Lady is among those thus executed. Otherwise it has 
been a rule in the Greek Church for many centuries to allow 
only paintings of religious subjects, though metal in almost flat 
surfaces is not forbidden. The Russian church-screens, or iconos- 
tases, are almost entirely of metal-work, gilt, chiselled, or jewelled, 
and treated with great delicacy of detail, while the hands and 
feet of the figures are the only portions really painted. Beautiful 
metal-work is an old tradition of the Greek Church, and the 
crosses, censers, lamps, chalices, etc., of the mountain monasteries, 
not to speak of their chased and jewelled reliquaries, are a trea- 
sure in themselves. The older vestments, too, are heavily em- 
broidered with gold and seed-pearls, and with needle-pictures of 
great skill. The shrines in the churches—there is only one altar 
—are often furnished with reading-desks of precious woods inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, and the canopied stalls of the superiors are 
sometimes of a kind of wood mosaic. Some large doors at Iviron 
(the “ Iberian” monastery, so-called after its supposed founder in 
the tenth century, a Spaniard by birth) are of inlaid woods, light 
and dark, another of wood with mother-of-pearl arabesques. A 
triple porch gives scope for unusual richness and variety in the 
frescoes, but these are unluckily modern, while some of the mar- 
ble-work is old, and the columns have a remarkable frieze. Here 
also is an exceptional mosaic, at the cross-end of one of the porti- 
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coes, made entirely of sea-pebbles. A distinctive feature of the 
Mt. Athos churches is the choros, or corona, hung in the middle of 
the nave—an immense metal crown of ten sides, each nearly two 
yardslong. Someareallof silver, some of commoner metal thick. 
ly gilt; the double-headed eagle is the emblem used at each 
corner, with a lamp hung by chains beneath, and little pictures 
and ex-votos are crowded into the surrounding space, while with- 
in this structure, and hung separately, is a chandelier of gilt cop- 
per, with lamps and candles of perfumed wax. In some churches 
—that of Karyz is the completest instance—other smaller chan- 
deliers surround this corona. There used to be some such thing, 
of smaller dimensions, hung in the nave of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and lighted up on Easter eve only. Karyz’s oldest church has 
another special feature—a heavy, romanesque steeple or spire, an 
exception in this land of cupolas. The frescoes are among the 
oldest on the mountain, and therefore the most precious, except 
perhaps some of those at Laura, the “ Holy Hermitage,” which 
disputes the palm with Batopedi as the wealthiest monastery. 
There are a few there said to be anterior to Pauselinos, the 
Giotto of Byzantine art, who lived in the eleventh century, and 
to whom are referred any of the pictures on the mountain that 
seem tolerably old. A pair of splendid copper gates in repoussé 
work mark the centre of the painted and gilt screen. Besides 
their artistic value a good many of the pictures have a legendary 
interest ; one Virgin and Child having, it is said, restored his hand 
to St. John of Damascus, whom the Iconoclasts had maimed, for 
which reason a third hand was added to the picture. A picture 
of St. Nicholas at Stavronikita was cut in two by pirates and 
thrown into the sea, when a “ mother-of-pearl shell” immediately 
rose to serve both as boat and cover, and floated back the picture 
uninjured, save for the mark of the sword-cut, “ which is shown 
to this day ” along with the identical shell. This kind of legend 
is perpetually repeated, as is natural in a country so often and so 
long threatened and plundered by infidel pirates. 

Space is wanting to speak in detail, as they should be spoken 
of, of the Byzantine pictures, of various dates, which to the learned 
form one of the chief attractions of this unique community ; but 
the libraries being as yet unexplored, and the full results of Pro- 
fessor Lampros’ researches not having yet been published, a few 
words on them will not take much room. At Russico, although 
the books are kept in a rather damp and low place, they are well 
cared for, catalogued and properly classed, clean and in good 
order, and occupy a separate little building in the courtyard not 
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far from the principal church. There are Greek and Bulgarian 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a fine Gos- 
pel of the eleventh, and a remarkable volume of St. Gregory the 
Theologian, rich with illuminations. Here, where everything is 
comparatively modern, the buildings renovated, and the spirit of 
Western Europe has slightly penetrated, such new books as 
French originals of Bossuet, Fénelon, and a few more, and some 
Italian books, not to mention Russian, are proudly shown; but it 
is needless to say that in most collections on the Holy Mountain 
the latest books to be found are often of the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries. The great library of Batopedi, which, according 
to Lampros, is the most complete and best kept of all, is richer than 
Russico’s, and occupies three floors of a large tower. The manu- 
scripts of the ninth and tenth centuries are all in large, square let- 
ters; there areat least fifty Gospels of all dates, a very old copy of 
Flavius Josephus, and the famous codex of Ptolemy’s geography, 
the oldest known, dating from the thirteenth century. At Russico 
is one of the photographic fac-similes made twenty years ago by 
Langlois of this precious manuscript. The Greek Fathers and 
church historians are largely represented in this library. All the 
libraries complain of the wanton destruction by the Turks in 1820, 
when they overran the peninsula and destroyed untold treasures, 
besides massacring the monks, who had roused their anger by too 
openly sympathizing with the Greek revolution. From eight to 
ten thousand manuscripts still exist, which it is probable now will 
henceforth not only be well preserved, but will shortly be described 
to the world and perhaps copied for the use of the learned and 
of European libraries. Stavronikita is one of the neglected libra- 
ries, or was when the Abbé Neyrat visited it, the books lying in 
heaps on the floor, a prey to dust and rats. Xeropotamo has 
among its tolerably well-kept books several psalters with old 
Greek musical notation, and also an unusual quantity of French 
and Italian modern books, the lighter authors predominating— 
Voltaire’s tragedies, Florian’s fables, Chateaubriand’s novels, etc. 
Laura has an important library, well kept, and several psalters 
with the pneumatic signs which answered to our musical notes, 
with an admirable prefatory treatise on the manner of interpret- 
ing these signs. A musical author would find a new field of 
study among these MSS., as well as among those of many Ita- 
lian, especially southern Italian, convents. Even the late confis- 
cations have left many books still accessible, and I have thougit 
more than once that a gap in the history of church music could 
be filled by diligent study among the scattered monastic libra- 
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ries and those, better preserved, of existing cathedral choirs, 
Laura has a very remarkable and rare manuscript and illus. 
trated copy of Dioscorides’ Botanica which no one but M. de 
Nolhac has hitherto mentioned ; and the complete Apologues of 
the Greek fable-writer Babrias, a work of which only fragments 
were known to exist until, in 1841, a Greek savant, Minoid Mynas, 
unearthed this copy. Origen’s Philosophumena, or refutation of 
heresies, also came to light here, and was edited as such by Mil- 
ler in 1850, though some scholars disputed its authorship, attri. 
buting it to St. Hippolytus. 

One of the psalters bears certain figures in three lines which 
are supposed to determine, when rightly interpreted, the date of 
its writing. The numbers are thus arranged : 

7.296 
6.492 


804 


—the first signifying the number of years from the creation of the 
world to the date of the manuscript ; the second to be subtracted 
from the first, leaving 804 as the date of the beginning of the vol- 
ume. Notwithstanding this ingenious puzzle, the Abbé Neyrat 
fixes the real date, by comparing contemporary works, at 984; 
but such traditions cling verbally to the cicerone, of whatever 
class or nation he may be, long after scholars have exploded the 
old fancy. One of the last reminiscences of the two French tra- 
vellers on their return to Russico was the request of Bishop Nilos, 
of Pentapolis, the former Roumanian metropolitan, that they 
would practically interest themselves in securing a publisher for 
a very old and valuable manuscript, a commentary on Sophocles’ 
tragedies, recently discovered and annotated by 4 monk, a friend 
of his own, who was anxious to find European encouragement 
in his researches. Bishop Nilos himself was a cosmopolitan, 
retired on the Holy Mountain after his unsuccessful mission 
to the courts of Paris, London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg to 
induce these courts to demand the restitution of Athonite pro- 
perty confiscated ex masse by Prince Couza, of Moldo-Walla- 
chia, in 1862. It was popularly said that the monks owned one- 
fifth of the principality; certainly the sudden loss, without in- 
demnity, of their Danubian property made a great difference 
in their resources, even with their other foreign possessions un- 
touched, their few islands in the A2gean, and their exports to Con- 
stantinople of wine, dried fruits, nuts, and timber-trees. Beg- 
ging-tours in the countries of Greek faith, especially Russia, also 
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swell their treasury at present. Their hospitality, however, is as 
wide as it was in their most prosperous days; they resist the 
most pressing and ingenious remuneration for their kindness, and 
themselves load the traveller with presents, only allowing him to 
pay the servants and muleteers. As priests of the Latin Church, 
the two French abbés received a specially warm and courteous 
welcome, and in his account of the tour the Abbé Neyrat has 
returned the compliment, by avoiding any animadversions upon 
the unhappy differences, so slight in form yet so stubborn in 
spirit, that divide us from our Greek brethren. 


[NoTE.—Since the above article was put in type the news has been re- 
ceived of the authoress’ death—March 22—at North Conway, N. H., her 
residence for some years past. The readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD will 
miss the bright style, the patient research, and the versatile learning which 
Lady Blanche Murphy has displayed in her numerous contributions to its 
pages.—Eb. C. W.] 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Ill. 


NAZARETH was the dwelling-place of Joseph and Mary before 
the birth of Jesus. They remained at Bethlehem after this event, 
apparently with the intention of making it their permanent resi- 
dence, yet, through dread of Archelaiis, they returned, after their 
temporary retreat into Egypt, once more to Nazareth, which was 
the abode of Jesus from that time until the beginning of his public 
life. We will quote at length M. Fouard’s description of the 
village and its site: 


“Judea is little else than a series of hills running north and south at a 
moderate distance from the Mediterranean. Westward, they descend to- 
ward the coast ; toward the east they sink abruptly at the bed of the Jor- 
dan, which takes its course between them and the mountains of Hauran. 
The entire country of Palestine is formed by four parallel bands ; the plains 
on the sea-side, the hilly region of Judea, the bed of the Jordan, and the 
mountains of Perea on the other side of the river. The valley of Esdraelon, 
extending from the sea to the river, cuts the first-mentioned chain of hills 
into two divisions, one extending northward to Libanus, which constitutes 
the region of Galilee; the other, which is the land of Judea, stretching 
southward and terminating at the desert. 

“Nazareth belongs to Galilee and is nestled in the mountains, being 
separated from the plain of Esdraelon by side hills which are crossed by a 
winding road. On the borders of the village the heights withdraw from each 
other so as to enclose a delightfully verdant basin. Some scientists regard 
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this amphitheatre as the crater of an extinct volcano, and the fertility of the 
soil lends plausibility to their conjecture. There is no spot in all Palestine, 
generally an arid and desolate country, which surpasses the valley of Naza. 
reth in abundance and freshness of vegetation. The martyr Antoninus in 
his /ténerarium compares it to the garden of Eden. ‘The women,’ he says, 
‘of Nazareth are adorned with an incomparable grace, surpassing all the 
daughters of Judea in their beauty which is a gift of Mary. In its wines, 
its honey, its oil and its fruits, it is not inferior even to the fertile land of 
Egypt.’ At the present time, the picture has lost something of its ancient 
charm, yet even now, Nazareth retains its meadows, its shades watered by 
living springs, and its gardens enclosed by nopals, where the fig, the olive, 
the orange and the pomegranate mingle their flowers and fruits. On the 
southwestern side the village stretches up the inclined plane of the moun- 
tain, and the bell-tower of the Latin convent marks the site of the habita- 
tion of Jesus. 

“The horizon of Nazareth is bounded by the rounded summits which 
enclose it on all sides, but from the highest point of the mountain on which 
the village is built, Jesus could look out on a prospect embracing in one 
view the regions which he was one day to make the scene of his triumphs, 
On the north lay Libanus and Hermon covered with perpetual snows; 
eastward, Thabor with its dome of verdure was visible, and beyond, the 
deep bed of Jordan succeeded by the lofty highlands of Galaad; on the 
south he saw the plain of Esdraelon stretching away at his feet as far as 
the mountains of Manasseh; while, towards the setting sun he beheld the 
sea, and Carmel hallowed by the memory of the prophet Elijah.” 


It is a curious fact, that during Napoleon’s invasion of Syria 
from Egypt Junot, and afterwards Kleber, had their headquar- 
ters at Nazareth, and that a great battle was fought on Mt. Tha- 
bor. The great object which Bonaparte aimed at in this Syrian 
campaign was the restoration of the Greek Empire with its an- 
cient capital Constantinople, under his own dominion. Perhaps 
some may conjecture that this unsuccessful attempt foreshadows 
a coming restoration of Christian domination in the East. 

The life of Jesus from his thirteenth to his thirty-first year 
was passed in quiet obscurity at Nazareth. Every trace of the 
existence of Zacharias, Elizabeth, Joseph and Cleophas has al- 
ready disappeared when the Lord reached the epoch at which his 
public ministry began. So long as Joseph lived, he supported 
the humble household over which he presided by his labor, as- 
sisted by the Son of his virgin spouse in his work-shop, while 
Mary performed the work suitable and necessary for the mother 
in a poor family. After his death, Jesus must have taken his 
place and continued his occupation as acarpenter. The nephews 
and nieces of Joseph and Mary with their mother, if they did not 
make a part of the family, must nevertheless have lived in such a 
close intimacy, that they were like brothers and sisters to their 
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wonderful and much loved kinsman, as he grew 1n age and stat- 
ure, in favor with God and man, and at length, having arrived 
at the maturity of manhood still continued to live among his rela- 
tives and fellow-townsmen, showing forth in a common and every- 
day life, without any manifestation of his divine attributes, all the 
perfect virtues and amiable traits of his holy humanity. Two of 
his cousins, James the Less and Jude or Thaddeus, as their names 
are best known to us, who were properly called in Hebrew Jacob 
and Judah, became his apostles, and another, Simeon, who was at 
least their half-brother, was the successor of James in the bishopric 
of Jerusalem where he suffered martyrdom by crucifixion in the 
one hundred and twentieth year of his age. Mary of Cleophas 
their mother was one of the most devoted disciples of Jesus. 
Either some of these members of the family of Cleophas did not 
at first understand and believe in his divine mission, or there 
were other relatives of the family residing in that part of Galilee, 
for we are told at a considerably later period that his brethren 
did not believe on him, and on one occasion, they even endea- 
vored to constrain him to leave his ministry and return to his 
family. Whatever the actual method and time of the enlighten- 
ment of those among them who are known to have been his dis- 
ciples may have been, we cannot doubt that the early example 
and influence of Jesus were most efficacious in sanctifying all 
of those who were in his intimate society during his youth, who 
afterwards proved their good dispositions by such great fidelity. 
Particularly, must we believe this of St. James, whose extraor- 
dinary sanctity was so much reverenced by Jews as well as by the 
disciples of Christ, after the death of the Master had devolved 
upon him the dignity of head in the house of David, and spiritual 
prince in the assembly of the true Israel in Jerusalem. 

The public ministry of the Messiah was inaugurated by John 
the Baptist, who came out of the desert and preached penance to 
the Jewish people, baptizing them in the Jordan as a sign of 
purification. September of the year of Rome 779, A.D. 26, fell 
within one of the sabbatical years of the Jews. During this 
period, the fields were left uncultivated, their spontaneous fruits 
were left to be gathered by the poor and a general remission was 
made of all debts. It was a most appropriate time for the mission 
of John which probably commenced just at this epoch, several 
weeks or months before the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. 
As the Jordan flows generally in a very deep bed between banks 
which are not habitable, John must have held his stations at 
some of the fords of the river. The valley of Jericho is the spot 


marked by tradition as the principal scene of his preaching and 
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baptism. In former times, marble platforms covered the banks 
of the river at this pldce, and the vicinity was full of churches 
and monasteries whose ruins alone are still remaining. A cross 
was erected at a certain point in the river where it was supposed 
thre baptism of Jesus had taken place, priests accompanied the 
pilgrims who went in to perform their ablutions, blessed the 
water with prayers and cast into it balm and flowers. The pil. 
grims bathed ina robe especially prepared for the purpose, which 
they preserved with religious care as their garment of burial, 
At the present ‘time there is an annual procession always com. 
posed of several thousand persons, travelling in a caravan escort. 
ed by a Turkish guard under the pasha of Jerusalem, which 
leaves the Holy City during the Easter season, and encamps at 
Gilgal. Two hours before dawn of the morning after their ar. 
rival, the pilgrims, having been awakened by the sound of musical 
instruments, proceed by torchlight to the ford of the river be. 
fore Jericho, and at sunrise they perform their ablutions in the 
water which was hallowed by the presence and baptism of our 
divine Saviour. 

This baptism of Jesus probably took place at some time be. 
tween October 779 and January of the year 780 or A.D. 27, and is 
celebrated together with the visit of the Magi and the miracle of 
Cana by the church on January 6, the Feast of the Epiphany. 
John received the miraculous tokens which authorized him, as 
the last of the prophets of the Old Law and the precursor and 
herald of the Messiah, to point out Jesus to the people as their 
expected Redeemer. Having lived in the solitude of the desert 

from his childhood, he may not have had personal acquaintance 
" with his divine kinsman before his appearance among the crowd 
of penitents to demand baptism. He recognized him, neverthe- 
less, if not hitherto personally acquainted with him, by some evi- 
dent marks of his extraordinary character discernible to the intui- 
tions of his own heavenly spirit, or by a secret inspiration; and 
when he had in obedience to his command immersed him in the 
stream of the Jordan as a solemn rite of inauguration into his 
office, he saw a visible sign of the mission of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove hovering over his head, and heard a celestial 
voice proclaiming in the name of the Father that he was his well- 
beloved Son, who was now in his humanity solemnly acknow- 
ledged and consecrated as the Messiah both of the Jews and the 
Gentiles.. The fact that no special attention of the multitude to 
Jesus was awakened on this occasion, and that he passed un- 
noticed among them afterwards, proves that the miraculous signs 
were given to Jesus and John alone, and were perceived by no 
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others. It was by John’s testimony, given to the people in gene- 
ral terms, and to the most worthy in a more particular manner, 
that the mission of Jesus was authenticated. This is not the 
place for developing the argumentative value of this testimony 
as one of the motives of credibility by which the divine legation 
of Jesus is demonstrated. This has already been indicated suff- 
ciently for our present purpose, and for assisting devout believers 
in the Gospel narrative to understand it better. We must hasten 
on, and pass by those subsequent incidents narrated by the evan- 
gelists and familiar to all readers of the New Testament, which 
belong to the beginning of the history of the public ministry of 
Christ. We can attempt nothing more than a synopsis of the 
general plan of action which our Lord followed in accomplishing 
his own personal work as the-founder of his new kingdom, ac- 
cording to the exposition of our author, with a few additional 
sketches of accessory scenes and persons taken from the abun- 
dant materials which his work furnishes. As many of the events 
of our Lord’s ministry are closely connected with the Lake of 
Gennesareth, we will first quote the author’s description of it and 
its environs. 


“It is one day’s journey from Nazareth to Capharnaiim which, as St. 
John’s expression indicates, is a continual descent across the hills of Zabu- 
lon. At the end of this journey, the traveller, issuing from the Valley of 
Doves (Wady-el-Hamam), perceives at his feet the Sea of Galilee. The ob- 
long shape and murmuring sound of this body of water suggested the name 
of Chinnereth, z.c., Harp, which was given to it by the Hebrews. In the 
days of Jesus it was oftener called, Sea of Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, or Lake 
of Gennesareth. This last name is variously explained as an altered form 
of Chinnereth, as a compound of Gii and Netser, valley of flowers, from the 
brilliant tapestry of its banks, and as a compound of Gai and Sar, valley of 
princes.* These poetical names show how much the Jews admired this 
beautiful lake. In one of their books (Misdrasch Fillim), the Lord is made 
to say: ‘I have created seven seas, but I have reserved only one for my- 
self, the Sea of Gennesareth.’ 

“The lake is much more renowned, however, from its associations with 
Jesus than for its beauty. Everything about it reminds us of the Master: 
the waves ploughed by his bark, the shores upon which he walked, the sur- 
rounding plains, the beach where he often sat by himself or amidst a 
crowd, the lonely mountains in the distance where he retired to pray. No 
region witnessed more of his miracles or heard for a longer time his divine 
word ; it is all too dear to the Christian heart to allow us to omit an effort 
to paint the scene. 

“The Lake of Gennesareth is one of the three basins which the Jordan 
fills in its course toward the south. Larger than Lake Houleh, it has lesser 
dimensions than the bituminous sea in which the waters of the Jordan lose 


* The second of these derivations seems more probable than the others, 
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themselves. In the time of Christ, it formed a singular contrast with the 
Dead Sea. It was a scene of life, with its fresh waters filled with fish, its 
environs adorned by flowers and fruits; whereas the other scene had the 
gloom of death, no fish being able to live in its bitter, asphaltic waters, a 
curse of desolation resting on its shores. And yet, in more ancient times 
these two basins had rivalled each other in fertility. When, from the 
heights of Bethel, Lot beheld the Lake of Sodom and the valley of Sittim, 
he saw them as fresh and smiling as the gardens of the Lord and the bor. 
ders of the Nile. 

“The same causes prodlced an equal fecundity in both places ; for both 
lakes are craters of extinct volcanoes, so deeply sunk beneath the burning 
soil, that the Jordan, on entering the Lake of Gennesareth, is five hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, while the depression of the Dead 
Sea is seven hundred and ninety-two feet lower. The earth at this great 
depth below the common level, being at once exposed tothe heat of a burn- 
ing sky, and moistened by an abundance of watery exhalations, is covered by 
a most variegated vegetation. In the words of Josephus: ‘ The walnut, a 
tree of cold climates, grows here to a majestic height, and the palm bears 
as abundantly as in the torrid zones ; while in their neighborhood flourish 
the products of temperate regions, the vine, the fig and the olive. It seems 
as if nature had reversed all her laws to combine in these places all her 
best and most diverse productions. The different seasons dispute with 
each other for the mastery and exercise their influences together ; figs and 
grapes ripen uninterruptedly during ten months of the year, and the other 
fruits during its entire circle.’ This picture betrays the hand of a Galilean 
who was proud of his own country and its beautiful lake. Nevertheless it 
is not exaggerated; for at this day, the tourist finds, as soon as the Bed- 
ouins cease their ravages, palm-trees overshadowing Tiberias, the indigo, 
lotus and sugar-cane growing in the fields of Magdala, and the lake sur- 
rounded by a girdle of rose-laurels. 

“ Josephus boasts with equal complacency of the fecundity of its waters, 
The fish were so abundant that fishermen were to be counted by hundreds 
along the shores, and there were two villages which bore the name of Beth- 
saida, or House of Fishery. On this account, at the time of the partition 
of Judea between the children of Israel, Moses reserved to every indivi- 
dual among them the right to cast his net into the lake. At the time when 
it was frequented by Jesus, thousands of sails gave animation to the scene: 
Roman galleys, vessels belonging to Herod, barks of fishermen; but at the 
present time there are only three boats to be found on the lake, and even 
these are seldom used by the indolent fishermen of Tiberias and Mejdel. 

“ The cities of the lake which were formerly populous are now in ruins. 
They were all crowded together on the western shore, for on the eastern 
side the precipitous wall of rock afforded no access except certain gorges 
through which the torrents of the wintry season rushed down into the lake. 
Tiberias was the most illustrious of these cities. It had been lately built 
by Herod Antipas in honor of his protector Tiberius, with that magnifi- 
cence for which he had acquired a taste during his residence at Rome. 
Nevertheless, with a total heedlessness of Jewish customs, he erected this 
city as the capital of his dominions on the site of an ancient cemetery, and 
by so doing excluded from its gates all Jews, since they could not enter 
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them without contracting ceremonial defilement. His efforts to attract 
them thither by entreaties, favors and privileges were lavished upon them 
in vain. It was impossible to overcome their scrupulous regard for their 
own laws, and, consequently, Tiberias remained always a city of foreign in- 
habitants, peopled by Greeks and Romans who were charmed with a resi- 
dence more pagan than Jewish, having among its attractions the superb 
palace of Antipas, an amphitheatre, and the hot baths of the ancient Am- 
matis, which was probably the Emath mentioned in the nineteenth chap- 
ter of the Book of Joshua. It is not likely that Jesus ever entered its walls, 
or beheld, except at a distance, its lofty ramparts and marble palaces. 

“To the north of Tiberias the hills approach the shore, and the road 
ascending the acclivity follows it for the distance of an hour’s journey, un- 
til you arrive at the plain of Gennesareth. At this spot the heights by 
withdrawing anew from each other form an amphitheatre around a level 
region which the Talmud calls the terrestrial paradise. Gennesareth is no 
longer the delicious garden which Jesus traversed, yet even in its present 
neglected condition it shows signs of fertility. In the spring it is covered 
with flowers ; bosquets of rose-laurels overshadow its streams, and thistles 
form such a thick-set underwood that the traveller finds much difficulty in 
forcing a passage through it. 

“Gennesareth owes its fertility to an abundant natural supply of water. 
On the south is the Round Fountain (Ain Medaouarah), on the north the 
Fountain of the Fig-Tree (Ain et-Tin), in the centre a copious stream which 
falls from the mill of Schouche and through a multitude of canals waters 
the fields down to the edge of the lake. It seems tHat even this profusion 
was not found sufficient for watering Gennesareth; for across the rock 
which bounds the plain on the north an aqueduct has been dug out so 
as to bring the waters of Ain Tabigah from the neighboring shore. 

“Further on, the aspect of the water-side changes ; the hills gently de- 
scend to the lake and the waves wash against dense masses of caper-trees, 
tamarisks and laurels. On the top and along the sides of these mountains 
there is but a meagre vegetation scattered over the sombre surface of a 
rocky basalt formation. 

“Such is the general landscape on the western side of the lake. From 
Tiberias to the embouchure of the Jordan its border line is a curve of about 
twelve miles in length, upon which were situated those famous cities of the 
Gospel, Magdala, Capharnaiim, Bethsaida and Chorozain. 

“Here, then, in Gennesareth, Capharnaiim, Bethsaida, Chorozain, along 
three or four leagues of the western lake-shore, was the theatre of the 
ministry of Jesus. It was the most suitable one which could be found for 
his purpose ; for this region was the most populous one of all Palestine, and 
nowhere else could the Saviour have found such a mixture of races, man- 
ners, religions, sects, justifying the appellation of Galilee of the Gentiles. 
Officers of Herod, Greeks of the Decapolis, peasants, Galilean fishermen, 
courtesans corrupted by the contact of pagan cities, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
Orientals whose caravans followed the ‘ route of the sea,’ soldiers, Roman 
centurions watching over this tumultuous country, publicans gathering 
their taxes in settles by the wayside, such was the multitude through which 
Jesus passed and which he soon attracted to follow after his footsteps. 
“This spot was not only a centre from which his renown would spread 
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with the greatest rapidity through all Syria, it no less afforded him access to 
the most secure retreats from fatiguing labors or menacing perils. A bark 
could convey him in a few hours to the mountains of Gaulanitis, where he 
consecrated his days and nights to prayer. At a distance of only three 
hours’ journey northward from the lake, began the domain of the tetrarch 
Philip, a just and mild prince. Jesus had only to cross his border to be 
safe from the persecution of Herod, and more than once he was obliged to 
use this precaution, for this nonchalant prince had intervals of bloodthirsty 
wakefulness. We find that on these occasions Jesus hid himself from the 
pursuit of the tyrant by seeking a refuge near Bethsaida of the North where 
Philip had fixed his residence. But these absences were short, and as soon 
as Herod relapsed into his ordinary indolence Jesus returned to his favorite 
land of Gennesareth. 

“We have endeavored by the help of the testimonies of the past to 
bring back into life this country as it was whén Jesus saw and loved it. At 
the present day, a pilgrim who descends to the shores of the sea of Tiberias 
filled with these remembrances finds himself strangely disappointed. The 
green pasture grounds, the vineyards and the vine-dressers have vanished; 
not even the ruins of the once flourishing cities remain; the jackal 
crouches in the synagogue of Tell Houm where Jesus taught; the thorny 
thickets do not suffice to temper the glowing atmosphere of this basin the 
heat of which is like that of a furnace. Nevertheless, the lake sparkles in 
the midst of the hills as pure and calm as ever, reflecting the same horizon 
and the same sky, as ef old. What this scene has lost in grace and beauty 
it has gained in savage majesty, and above all in mute but impressive elo- 
quence. For, this lake which was once so full of life and is now the haunt 
of loneliness and death reminds all those who tread its banks how terrible 
it is to reject the word of God and to incur his malediction. ‘ Woe to thee, 
Chorozain! Woe to thee, Bethsaida/’” 


Having placed the principal scene of the public ministry of 
our Lord before our eyes, the next thing to be done is to dis- 
cover the plan of action which he followed, in order to under- 
stand the sequence of the historical narrative and the relation of 
all the parts to each other and to the whole. An exposition of 
the complete idea of the Messiah and his divine mission belongs 
to a higher department. We take for granted all the truths con- 
tained in Catholic theology, and consider only the exterior order 
of facts and events in the history of the divine Redeemer during 
one part of the mission which he personally fulfilled, viz., while 
he was preaching the Gospel to the Israelites, his own peculiar 
people. In accomplishing this work, Jesus Christ acted with 
human wisdom and prudence, employing all the means which 
were naturally suitable for attaining the object he had in view, 
according to a fixed plan, regulated according to the actual cir- 
cumstances which surrounded him and the characters of the per- 
sons with whom he dealt. His divine wisdom directed but did 
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not supersede his human operation. His divine power was not 
exerted to produce in a supernatural and miraculous manner the 
effects for which his human faculties and the employment of other 
secondary causes and agencies sufficed. Even those highest at- 
tributes of his humanity which elevated him as man above the 
common level of the prophets and ministers of God were not 
brought into continual and conspicuous exercise, but by pre- 
ference, and as a rule, he acted as one would have done who was 
wholly inferior to himself, as, for instance, his apostles did, when 
he had delegated to them the office of preaching the gospel to 
the Jews and Gentiles. 

The immediate purpose of our Lord’s public ministry was un- 
doubtedly to manifest himself to his own people as their promised 
Messiah, that they might believe in him and submit themselves 
to his teaching and authority. The existing state of things and 
the prevailing dispositions of the Jewish people, especially of the 
ruling class among them, presented the most grave and apparent- 
ly insurmountable obstacles to this undertaking. The members 
of the existing royal family, that of Herod, together with all 
their partisans and supporters, were the natural enemies of one, 
who by proclaiming himself the Messiah necessarily laid claim to 
the title of King of the Jews. The representatives of imperial 
Rome, backed by all the power of the empire, were much more 
formidable opponents and enemies, against whom, in a human 
sense, and by natural means, it would be obviously hopeless to 
contend. As for the common multitude of the Jews, it would 
seem that their enthusiastic and general recognition of Jesus as 
their Messiah, so much dreaded at one time by their rulers, 
would have increased the danger from the side of the Romans to 
a most alarming magnitude. On the other hand, their aversion, 
or even indifference, would deprive Jesus of his only human pro- 
tection against the malice of his powerful enemies among the 
Jewish rulers. These rulers themselves were rendered his im- 
placable enemies, whether they were Pharisees or Sadducees, by 
their private interests, their sectarian zeal, and their narrow, ex- 
clusive, worldly-minded nationalism. 

What the intention and purpose of our divine Lord actually 
was at the beginning of his ministry is known to us from the 
event and result as recorded in the inspired history. In the first 
place, he devoted himself to undergo persecution and death as 
the King of all martyrs for truth and righteousness, by the very 
fact of undertaking the mission which he had received from the 
Father. For this doom was a consequence morally necessary 
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and unavoidable, unless prevented by the exercise of miraculous 
power. It had been decreed in the eternal counsels of God, that 
this martyrdom should not be prevented, but that by this very 
means the Messiah should become a victim and sacrifice of ex. 
piation for the sins of the world, and by his sufferings and death 
redeem mankind. Jesus accepted this doom by a voluntary and 
free act of his human will. With a distinct foreknowledge and 
resolution that his ministry should terminate on the cross, he 
had, nevertheless, so to order his teaching and his miracles, that 
full time and opportunity would be secured without interfering 
with the ordinary course of human events, for completing his 
public ministry. He had, in the first place, to select and train 
his apostles and disciples, who were destined to become, under 
him, the founders and propagators of Christianity. Then, he 
had to preach his kingdom, to proclaim his gospel, to make mani- 
fest his character, his virtues, his doctrine, his law, his grace and 
his power, before his own people, and before the whole world 
for all coming time. Until this work had been fulfilled, it was 
necessary that he should protect his own life and liberty, avoid- 
ing by a wise management the dangers which surrounded him, 
baffling with superior skill and prudence the machinations of his 
enemies, and even preventing any popular movement in his favor 
from bringing on a premature crisis in his career. During a pe- 
riod of about three years and a half, he kept his enemies at bay, 
in this manner ; avoided bringing upon himself the active hostility 
of the Romans and Herod, and went about freely with his disci- 
ples in all Palestine, preaching and working miracles. This per- 
sonal freedom was secured only by a constant movement from 
place to place, frequent retreats from one part of the country 
which became dangerous to another which was safer, continual 
vigilance against the snares and stratagems of the Jewish rulers, 
and an occasional employment of supernatural power. It was 
hindered and restricted more and more, as time went on and the 
plots of the Chief Priests and Sanhedrites enclosed Jesus in a con- 
stantly narrowing circle, until at last he became their captive 
and victim, and the divine tragedy was ended. The whole pub- 
lic career of the Messiah is a circuitous movement from the Jor- 
dan to Mount Calvary, in the course of which he traverses Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, Perea, Phoenicia and Syria, frequently passing 
and repassing on the same lines. Such incidents and discourses 
as have been preserved in the sacred history are strung upon this 
line of movement in regular sequence of ideas according to the 
particular plan and scope of each separate evangelist. The chro- 
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nological sequence can be discovered with probability by a care- 
ful comparison of the gospels, and the application of critical judg- 
ment. Thus, an outline is obtained of the systematic plan which 
our Lord followed out in the education of the apostles and other 
disciples who were to become the ministers of his word, in the: 
evangelizing of the people of Israel, in the manifestation of his own 
person, character and attributes, in the unfolding and teaching 
of his doctrine, and the construction of the whole moral foun- 
dation of the Catholic Church. We have only time and space 
for a synopsis of the exterior events and incidents according to 
their chronological order, which we will give in our next num- 
ber. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE CHILDREN OF LIR. 
AN IRISH LEGEND, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


The ‘‘ Children of Lir,” one of the most ancient of Ireland’s Heroic Legends, and one of her 
“ Three Sorrows of Song,” has been introduced to many readers by the prose versions of Gerald 
Griffin, of Professor O’Curry, and of Dr. Joyce, in whose charming work, O/d Celtic Romances, 
it has a place, as well as by Moore’s well-known song. It has a depth of significance which 
suggests the thought that in it the Irish bards found traces of what they often celebrated as a 
primary Spiritual Election belonging to the “‘ Isle of Fate””—one worked out during centuries of 
suffering, The present is, so far as I know, the first poetic rendering of a tale the beauty of 
which deserves, and, I trust, will create many poetic versions of it in future times. The best of 
the Irish Legends admit of being rendered, as those of Greece were, in different manners and 
on different principles. 


FIRST PART. 


ERE yet great Miledh’s sons to Erin came, 
Lords of the Gael, Milesian styled more late, 
An earlier tribe—Tuatha they were named, 
Likewise Dedannan—ruled the Isle of Fate, 
A tribe that knew nor clan, nor priest, nor bard, 
Wild as the waves, and as the sea-cliffs hard. 


Some say that race, of old from Greece exiled, 

Long time had sojourned in the frozen north 
Roaming Norwegian wood and Danish wild : 

To Erin thence more late they issued forth, 
And thither brought two gifts both loved and feared— 
The “ Lia Fail,” and Oghaim lore revered. 
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Fiercer they were, not manlier, than the Gael, 
Large-handed, swift of foot, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 

With sudden gleams athwart their faces pale, 
Transits of fancies quick, or angry pride: 

Strange lore they boasted, imped by insight keen ; 

As oft obscured by gusts of causeless spleen. 


These, when the white fleet of the Gael drew nigh 
Green Erin’s shore, their heritage decreed, 
O’er-meshed, through rites unholy, earth and sky 
With sudden gloom. The invaders took no heed, 
But ran their barques through darkness on the strand ; 
Then clapped their hands, and laughing leaped to land. 


Around them flocked Tuatha’s race in guile, 
Unarmed, with mocking voice and furtive mien, 
And scoffed : “ Not thus your Fathers fought erewhile! 
Say, call ye warriors knaves that creep unseen, 
While true men sleep, up inlet dim, and fiord, 
Filching the land they proved not with their sword?” 


Then to the Gael their bard, Amergin, spake: 
“ Sail forth, my sons, nine waves across the deep, 
And when this island-race are armed, come back, 
And take their realm by force ; and, taking, keep!” 
The Gael sailed forth, nine waves ; then turned, and gazed— 
Black tempest wrapt the isle, by magic raised ! 


Round Erin’s shores like leaves their ships were blown: 
Strewn on her reefs lay bard and warrior drowned : 
Not less the Gael upreared ere long that throne 
Two thousand years through all the West renowned. 
O’er Tailten’s field God held the scales of Fate: 
That last dread battle closed the dire debate. 


There fell those three Tuatha Queens that gave 
The land their names—they fell by death discrowned : * 
There many a Gaelic chieftain found his grave: 
Thenceforth the races twain adjusted bound 
And right, at times by league, at times by war ; 
Nor any reigned as yet from shore to shore. 


* Bamba, Fodhla, and Eire. 
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Still here and there Tuatha princes ruled 

Now in green vale, and now on pale blue coast, 
A warrior one, and one in magic schooled ; 

The graver made Druidic lore their boast, 
And knew the secret might of star and leaf: 
Gray-haired King Bove stood up of these the chief. 


Southward by broad Lough Derg his palace stood : 
Northward, beside Emania’s lonely mere, 
In Finnahdé, embowered ’mid lawn and wood, 
King Lir abode, a warrior, not a seer ; 
Well loved was he, plain man with great, true heart, 
Who loathed, despite his race, the sorcerer’s art. 


Five centuries lived he ere that better light 
Shone forth o’er earth from Bethlehem :—ne’ertheless 
He judged his land with justice and with might, 
Tempering the same at times with gentleness ; 
And gave the poor their due ; and made proclaim, 
“Let no man smite the old; the virgin shame.” 


His prime was spent in wars: in middle life 

He bade a youthful princess share his throne: 
Nor e’er had monarch yet a truer wife 

With tenderer palm or voice of sweeter tone: 
The one sole lady in that land was she 
Sun-haired, with large eyes azure as the sea. 


She moved amid the crafty as a child ; 
Amid the lawless, chaste as unsunned maid ; 
Amid the unsparing, as a turtle mild ; 
Wondering at wrong; too gentle to upbraid: 
Yet many a fell resolve, as she rode by, 
Died at its birth—the ill-thinker knew not why! 


Before her, sadness fled :—in years long past 
As on a cliff the warriors sang their songs, 

A harper maid, with eyes that stared aghast, 
Had sung, “ Not long to us this isle belongs! 

The Fates reserve it for a race more true, 

Ye children of Dedannan’s stock, than you!” 
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And since she scorned her music to abate, 
Nor ceased to freeze their triumph with her dirge, 
The princes and the people rose in hate, 
And hurled her harp and her into the surge: 
Yet still, men said, *twixt midnight and the morn, 
That dirge swelled up, by tempest onward borne. 





















Remembering oft this spectre of his youth 
King Lir would sit, a frown upon his brow: 
Then came the Queen with words of peace and truth— 

“ Mourn they that sinned! A child that hour wert thou! 
Thou rul’st this land to-day: in years to be 
Who best deserves shall wield her sovereignty.” 





























Then would the monarch doff his sullen mood 
With kingly joy, and, bright as May-day’s morn, 
Ride forth amid his hounds through wild and wood, 
Thrilling far glens with echoes of his horn; 
Or meet the land’s invaders face to face 
Well pleased, and homeward hew them with disgrace. 


Thus happy lived the pair, and happier far 
Since four fair children graced the royal house, 
Fairer than flowers, more bright than moon or star 
Shining through vista long of forest boughs. 
Finola was the eldest—six years old: 
The yearling, Conn, best loved of all that fold. 


These beauteous creatures with their mother shared 
Alike her blissful nature and sweet looks, 

Like her benign, like her blue-eyed, bright-haired, 
With voices musical as birds or brooks: 

Beings they seemed reserved for some great fate, 

Mysterious, high, elect, and separate. 


At times they gambolled in the sunny sheen ; 

At times, Fiacre and Aodh at her side, 
Finola paced the high-arched alleys green, 

At once their youthful playmate and their guide 
A mother-hearted child she walked, and pressed 
That infant, daily heavier, to her breast. 
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Great power of Love that, wide as heaven, dost brood 
O’er all the earth, and doest all things well! 

Light of the wise, and gladdener of the good! 
Nowhere, methinks, thou better lov’st to dwell 

Than in the hearts of innocents that still, 

Thy name as yet not knowing, work thy will! 


Thou shalt be with them when the sleet-wind blows 
Not less than in the violet-braided bower: 
Through thee the desert sands shall bud the rose, 
The wild wave anthems sing! In grief’s worst hour 
A seed of thine shall germinate that Faith 
Amaranth of life, and asphodel of death. 


Ah lot of man! Ah world whose life is change! 
Ah sheer descent from topmost height of good 
To deepest gulf of anguish sudden and strange! 
A nation round their monarch’s gateway stood: 
All day there stood they, whispering in great dread :— 
The Herald came at last—“ The Queen is dead !” 


In silence still they stood an hour and more, 

Till through the West had sunk the great red sun, 
And from the castle wall and turrets hoar 

The latest crimson utterly had gone: 
Then the sad truth had reached them ;—then on high 
An orphaned People hurled its funeral cry. 


They hurled it forth again and yet again, 
The dreadful wont of that barbaric time; 
Cry after cry that reached the far off main, 
And, echoing, seemed from cloud to cloud to climb; 
Then lifted hands like creatures broken-hearted, 
Or sentenced men; and homeward, mute, departed. 


Fast-speeding Time, albeit the wounded wing 

He may not bind, brings us at least the crutch ;— 
Winter was over, and the on-flying Spring 

Grazed the sad monarch’s brow with heavenly touch, 
And raised the head, now whitening, from the ground, 
And stanched—not healed—the heart’s eternal wound. 
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King Bove, chief sovereign of the dark-haired race, 
Sent to him saying, “ Quit thee like a man! 

The Gaels, our scourge, and Erin's sore disgrace, 
Advance, each day, their armies, clan on clan ; 
Against them march thy host with mine, and take 

To wife my daughter, for thy children’s sake.” 


Sadly he mused: but answered : “ Let it be!” 
And drave with fifty chariots in array 
To where the land’s chief river like a sea 
(Thére named Lough Derg) swells out in gulf and bay: 
And many a woody mountain sees its face 
Imaged in that clear flood with softened grace. 


There with King Bove the widowed man abode 
Two days amid great feastings. On the third 
The King led forth his daughter (o’er her glowed 
A dim veil jewel-tissued) with this word : 
“Behold thy wife! The world proclaims her fair: 
I know her strong to love, and strong to dare.” 


And Lir made answer: “ Fair she is as when 
A mist-veiled yew, red-berried, stands in state :— 
Can love, you say :—love she my babes! and then 
With her my love shall bide ; if not—my hate!” 
And she, a crimson on her dusky brow 
Replied, “ If so it be, then be it so!” 


King Lir, a fortnight more in revels spent, 
Made journey to his castle in the North 

With her, his youthful consort, well content. 
Arrived, in rapture of their loving mirth 

Forth rushed into his arms his children four 

Bright as those wavelets on their blue lake’s shore ;— 


On whom the new Queen cast a glance oblique 
One moment's space ; then, flinging wide her arms, 
With instinct changed, and impulse lightning-like, 
Clasped them in turn, and wondered at their charms, ° 
And cried, “ If e’er a stepmother could love, 
I of that tribe renowned will tenderest prove.” 
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And so by her great loving of these four 
Still from her husband won she praises sweet 
And plaudits from his people more and more; 
Her own she called them: nor was this deceit: 
She loved them with a fitful love—a will 
To make them or to mar, for good or ill. 


She wooed them still with shows, with flowers, with fruit ; 
Daily for them new sports she sought and found : 
Yet, if their Father praised them, she was mute, 
And, when he placed them on his knee, she frowned, 
Murmuring, “ How blue their eyes! their cheek how pale! 
Their voices too are voices of the Gael!” 


Meantime, as month by month in grace they grew, 
Their Father loved them better than before ; 
And so, one eve, their slender cots he drew 
Each from its place remote, and lightly bore, 
And laid them ranged before his royal bed ; 
And o’er the four a veil gold-woven spread— 


Their Mother’s bridal-veil: and still as dawn 
Was in its glittering tissue caged and caught 
He left his couch, and, that light veil withdrawn, 
Before his children stood in silent thought ; 
And, if they slept, he kissed them in their sleep, 
Then watched them with clasped hands in musings deep. 


And, if they slept not, from their balmy nest 
With under-sliding arms he raised them high, 
And clasped them each, successive, to his breast, 
Or on them flashed the first light from the sky: 
Then laid him by his mute, sleep-feigning bride, 
And slept once more :—and oft in sleep he sighed. 


Which things abhorring, she her face averse 
Turned all day steadfast from the astonished throng: 
Lastly, as one that broods upon a curse, 
She sat in her sick-chamber three weeks long, 
And never raised her eyes, nor made complaint, 
Dark as a fiend and silent as a saint. 
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At last the woman spake: “ Daily I sink 
Downward to death. I wither in my prime: 

Home to my Father I would speed, and drink 
Once more the breezes of my native clime. 

Last night in sleep along Lough Derg I strayed, 

And wings of strength about my shoulders played. 


“ Those four—thy children—with me I will take 
To please my Father’s eye; he loves them well: 

And thou, whene’er thy leisure serves, shalt make 
Thither thy journey.” All the powers of Hell 

Thrilled at that speech in penal vaults below: 

But Lir, no fraud suspecting, answered, “ Go!” 


Therefore next morn when earliest sunrise smote 
Green mead and pasture near the full-fed stream, 
They caught four steeds that grazed thereby remote, 
And yoked abreast beside the chariot beam ; 
And when the sun was sinking toward the West 
By Darvra’s lake drew rein, and made their rest. 


Then the bad Queen, descending, round her cast 
A baleful look of mingled hate and woe, 
And with those babes into a thicket passed, 
And drew a dagger from her breast ; and lo! 
She struck them not, but only wailed and wailed— 
So strongly in her, womanhood prevailed. 


Sudden she changed. She smiled that smile which none 
How wise soe’er, beholding, could resist, 
And drew those children to her, one by one; 
Then wailed once more, and last their foreheads kissed, 
And cried with finger pointing to the lake, 
“ Hence! and in that clear bath your pastime take!” 


She spake, and from their silken garb forth-sliding, 
Ere long those babes were sporting in the bay: 
And, as it chanced, the eddy past them gliding 
Wafted a swan’s plume: ‘twas less white than they :— 
Frowning, the Queen beheld them, and on high 
Waved thrice her Druid wand athwart the sky. 
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Then, standing on the marge with eye-balls wide, 
As near they drew, awe-struck and wondering, 
Therewith she smote their golden heads, and cried, 
“Fly hence, ye pale-faced children of the King! 
Cleave the blue mere, or on through ether sail; 
No more his loved ones, but a dolorous tale!” 


Straightway to snow-white swans those children turned : 
And, backward as they swerved, the creatures four 
Fixed on her looks with human grief that yearned, 
And slowly drifted backward from the shore: 
And then, with voice unchanged, Finola cried, 
“ Bad deed is thine, false Queen and bitter bride! 


“ Bad deed afflicting babes that harmed thee not; 
Bad deed, and to thyself an evil dower: 

Worse, worse than ours ere long shall be thy lot! 
Thou too shalt feel the weight of Druid power: 

From age to age thy penance ne’er shall cease : 

Our doom, though long it lasts, shall end in peace.” 


Then rang a wild shriek from that dreadful shape : 
“ Long, long, aye long shall last those years of woe! 
Here on this lake from misty cape to cape 
Three centuries ye shall wander to and fro; 
Three centuries more shall stem with heavier toil 
Far Alba’s waves, the black sea-strait * of Moyle. 


“Lastly three centuries where the Eagle-Crest + 
O'er-looks the western deep, and Inisglaire, 

Upon the mountain waves that know not rest 
Shall be your rolling palace, foul or fair, 

Till comes the Tailkenn,t sent to sound the knelk 

Of darkness, and ye hear his Christian bell.” 


Lo, as a band of lilies, white and tall 

Beneath a breeze of morning bend their head 
High held in virgin state majestical, 

So meekly cowered those swans in holy dread 
Hearing that promised Tailkenn’s blissful name : 
For they long since had heard in dream the same. 


* The current running between the mae/, or headland, of Cantire, in Scotland, and the north- 
ern coast of Ireland. 


t Achill Island on the coast of Connaught. t The ‘“‘ Tonsured One,” #.e, St. Patrick. 
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Then fell a dew of meekness on the proud 

Noting their humbleness ; and drooped her front ; 
And sorrow closed around her like a cloud; 

And thus with other voice than was her wont 
To those soft victims of her wrath she cried: 
“Woe, woe! Yet Fate must rule, whate’er betide! 


“‘ The deed is done; yet thus much I concede: 
In you the human heart shall never fail, 
Changed though ye be, and masked in feathery weed: 
Your voice shall sweet remain as voice of Gael! ; 
And all who hear your songs shall sink in trance 
And, sleeping, dream some great deliverance.” 


She spake, and smote her hands, and at her word 
Once more the royal servants caught the steeds 
Grazing in peace beside the hornéd herd 
Amid the meadow flowers, and yellow weeds; 
And fiercely through the night the Queen on drave 
And reached Lough Derg what time above its wave 


The sun was rising ; and at set of sun 

Entered once more her Father's palace gate: 
Then, seated there, his nobles, every one, 

Arose and welcomed her with loving state : 
She answered naught, but sternly past them strode 
And found her girlhood’s bower, and there abode. 


But when of Lir the old King made demand, 

She answered thus: “ Enough! My Lord is naught! 
Nor will he trust his children to thy hand, 
- Lest thou should'st slay them.” Long in silent thought 
The old man stood, then murmured in low tone, 
“T loved those children better than mine own!” 


That night in dream King Lir had anguish sore, 
And southward, ere the dawn, rode far away 
With many a chief to see his babes once more 
Beside Lough Derg ; and lo, at close of day 
Nighing to Darvra’s lake, the westering sun 
In splendor on the advancing horsemen shone. 
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Instant from that broad water's central stream 
Was heard a clang of pinions and swift feet— 
Unchanged at heart those babes had caught that gleam ; 
Instant from far had rushed, their sire to greet, 
Spangling the flood with silver spray ; and ere 
The King had reached the margin they were there. 


Then, each and all, clamorous they made lament 
Recounting all their wrong, and all the woe; 
And Lir, their tale complete, his raiment rent, 
Till then transfixed like marble shape ; and lo! 
Three times the royal concourse raised their cry 
Piercing the centre of that low-hung sky. 


And Lir knelt down upon the shining sand, 
And cried, “ Though great the might of Druid charms, 
Return and feel once more your native land, 
And find once more and fill your father’s arms!” 
And they made answer: “ Till the Tailkenn come 
We tread not land! The waters are our home.” 


But when Finola saw her father’s grief 

She added thus: “‘ Albeit our days are sad, 
The twilight brings our pain in part relief: 

And songs are ours by night that make us glad: 
Yea, each that hears our music, though he grieve, 
Rejoices more. Abide, for it is eve.” 


So Lir, and his, were couched on that green sod 
All night ; and ever as those songs up swelled 
A mist of sleep upon them fell from God, 
And healing Spirits converse with them held. 
And Lir was glad all night: but with the morn 
Anguish returned ; and thus he cried, forlorn: 


“ Farewell! The morn is come ; and I depart: 
Farewell! Not wholly evil are things ill! 
Farewell, Finola! Yea, but in my heart 
With thee I bide: there liv’st thou changeless still. 
O Aodh! O Fiacre! the night is gone :— 
Farewell to both! Farewell my little Conn!” 
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Southward the childless father rode once more, 
And saw at last beyond the forests tall 
The great lake and the palace on its shore; 
And, entering, onward passed from hall to hall 
To where King Bove enthronéd sat and crowned, 
High on a terrace, with his magnates round ; 


A stately terrace clustered round with towers, 
And jubilant with music’s merry din, 
Beaten by resonant waves, and bright with flowers. 
There—but apart—she stood that wrought the sin, 
Like one that broods on one dark thought alone 
Seen o’er a world of happy hopes o’erthrown. 


On through the press of men the childless strode 
To Bove, sole-throned, and lifting in his hand 
For royal sceptre that Druidic rod 
Which gave him o’er the Spirit-world command ; 
Then, pointing to that traitress, false as fair, 
At last he spake : “ There stands the murderess !—there!” 


Straight on the King Druidic insight fell ; 
And, mirrored in his mind as cloud in lake, 
His daughter's crime, distinct and visible, 
Before him stood. He turned to her and spake: 
“ Thou hear’st the charge: how makest thou reply?’ 
And she: “ The deed is mine! I wrought it! 1!” 


Then spake the King with countenance like night : 
“ Of all dread shapes that traverse earth or sea, 
Or delve the soil, or urge through heaven their flight, 
Say, which abhorrest thou most?”’ And answered she: 
“ The shape of Spirits Accursed that ride the storm:” 
And he: “ Be thine henceforth that Demon Form!” 


He spake, and lifted high his Druid Wand :— 

T’ward him perforce she drew: she bowed her head: 
Down on that head he dropp’d it; and beyond 

The glooming lake, with bat-like wings outspread, 
O’er earth’s black verge the shrieking Fury passed— 
Thenceforth to circle earth while earth shall last. 
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As when, on autumn eve from hill or cape 
That slants into gray wastes of western sea, 
(The sun long set) some shepherd stares agape 
At cloud that seems through endless space to flee 
On raven pinions down the moaning wind, 
Thus on that Fury stared they, well-nigh blind. 


Then spake the King with hoary head that shook, 

“T loved thy babes: now therefore let us go 
Northward, and on their blameless beauty look, 

Though changed, and hear their songs: for this I know 
By Druid art, they sing the whole night long, 
And heaven and earth are solaced by their song.” 


So forth ere dawn they rode with a great host ; 

And loosed their steeds by Darvra’s mirror clear 
What time purpureal Evening, like a ghost, 

Stepped from the blue glen on the glimmering mere : 
And camped where stood ’mid weeds the ruddy herds 


Far-gazing on those human- hearted birds. 


And, evermore, from far those swans would come 

To hear man’s voice, and tell their tale to each, 
Swift as the wind, and whiter than the foam; 

Yet never mounted they the bowery beach, 
And still swerved backward from the beckoning hand, 
Revering thus their stepmother’s command. 


And ever, when the sacred night descended, 
While with those ripples on the sandy bars 

The sighing woods and winds low murmurs blended, 
Their music fell upon them from the stars, 

And they gave utterance to that gift divine 

In fairy song or anthem crystalline. 


Who heard that strain no more his woes lamented : 
The exiled chief forgat his place of pride: 

The prince ill-crowned his ruthless deed repented: 
The childless mother and the widowed bride 

Amid their locks tear-wet and loosely straying 

Felt once again remembered touches playing. 
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The words of that high music no man knew ; 

Yet all men felt there lived a meaning there 
Immortal, marvellous, searching, strengthening, true, 
The pledge of some great future, strange and fair, 
When crime shall lose her might, and cleansing woe 
Shall on the Just some starry crown bestow. 


Lulled by that strain the prophet King let drop 
In death his Druid-Staff by Darvra’s side ; 
And there, in later years, with happy hope 
King Lir, his children’s anthems listening, died : 
And there those blissful sufferers bore their wrong 
All day in weeping, and all night in song. 





Not once tis whispered in that ancient story 
They raised their voice God's justice to arraign : 
All patient penance is expiatory : 

Their doom was linked with hope of Erin’s gain ; 
And, like the Holy Elders famed of old, 
Those babes on that high promise kept their hold. 


And they saw great towers built, and saw them fall; 
And saw the little seedling tempest-sown ; 
And generations under plume and pall 
Borne forth to narrow graves ere long grass-grown ; 
And all these things to them were as a dream, 
Or shade that sleeps on some unresting stream. 


More numerous daily flocked to that still shore 
Peace-loving spirits: yea, the Gaelic clans 
And tribes Dedannan, foemen now no more, 
From the same fountains brimmed their flowing cans, 
And washed their kirtles in the same pure rills, 
And brought their corn-stacks to the self-same mills. 


Thus, though elsewhere the sons of Erin strove, 
From Aileach’s coast, and Uladh’s marble cliffs, 
To where by banks of Lee, and Beara’s cove, 
The fishers spread their nets and launched their skiffs, 
Round Darvra’s shores remained inviolate peace ;— 
There too the flocks and fields had boon increase. 
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In that long strife the Gael the victory won: 
Tuatha’s race, Dedannan, disappeared ; 

Yet still the conqueror whispered, sire to son, 
“Their progeny survives, half scorned, half feared, 

The Fairy Host; and mansions bright they hold 

On moonlight hills, and under waters cold. 


“To snare the Gael, perpetual spells they weave: 
O'er the wet waste they bid the meteor glide: 
They raise illusive cliffs at morn and eve 
On wintry coasts: the sea-washed rock they hide: 
And shipwrecked sailors eye them o’er the waves, 
Dark shapes and pigmy, couchant in sea-caves. 


“ Some say that, ’mid the mountains’ sunless walls, 
They throng beneath their stony firmament, 
An iron-handed race. At intervals 
Through chasm stream-cloven, and through rocky rent, 
The shepherd hears their multitudinous hum, 
As of far hosts approaching, swift yet dumb. 


“In those dread vaults, Magian and Alchemist, 
Supreme in every craft of brain and hand, 

The mountains’ mineral veins they beat and twist, 
And on red anvils forge them spear and brand 

For some predestined battle. Yea, men say 

The island shall be theirs that last great day!” 


END OF PART THE FIRST, 
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TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF CICERO.* 


St. AUGUSTINE, it is said, expressed three earthly wishes—to 
have beheld our Lord in the flesh, heard St. Paul preach, and 
seen ancient Rome in its glory—Christum in carne, Paulum in ore, 
Romam in fore. Opinions differ as to the period in which the 
Eternal City was in her greatest magnificence. If we look only 
for earthly splendor, the reign of Vespasian, when the city was 
thirteen miles in circuit and contained a population of 2,000,000, 
seems the culmination of grandeur. The pearl and gold which 
the conquered East was compelled to shower upon her gave to 
the Rome of the later empire a barbaric glitter which was not 
the least of the attractions that drew the savage Northern tribes 
from their mountain fastnesses. Augustus boasted that he had 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble ; and the city that rose 
from the ashes of the Neronian conflagration eclipsed the glory 
of the Rome of the first and the second Cesar. For the Chris. 
tian Rome will always remain as the centre of his religion, a city 
which, in a noble panegyric of St. John Chrysostom, will be dis- 
tinguished above every other, even on the last day, as yielding 
from its bosom the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, who thence 
will rise to meet the Judge of mankind. For the statesman, the 
historian, and the scholar the Rome of Cicero’s day, the century 
immediately preceding the advent of Christ, has always had a 
profound interest, and hardly a year passes without a contribu- 
tion to the study of its characteristics. 

This century presents every problem of statesmanship which 
modern civilization has had to face. First came the agrarian 
agitation under the Gracchi, the defeat of the people, and the 
triumph of the aristocracy under Sulla. Then followed the dic- 
tatorship of Marius, which restored the middle classes to power. 
Civil war ensued, which resulted in the dictatorship of Sulla. 
The servile war, under Spartacus, threatened the government 
with extinction and prepared the way for the empire. The con- 
spiracy of Catiline was an ineffectual attempt to establish an aris- 
tocracy, and Crassus and Lucullus labored to build up a plu- 
tocracy. Into these, varying conditions Marcus Tullius Cicero 
was born (B.C. 104). 


*The Life of Cicero, 





By A. Trollope. London. 1881. 
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One would naturally think that at this late day historians and 
biographers would see the comparatively slight influence which 
asingle individual has ever had upon any age or condition of so- 
ciety. It is easy to understand the limitations of the early histo- 
rians, who invariably ascribe to one man the entire direction of 
events. But so much has been effected in the department of his- 
torical criticism by modern German and French scholars that 
there is only one explanation for the petty historical views of 
Froude and Trollope. We may smile at Plutarch’s superstitious 
observance of auguries and at Suetonius’ grave chronicles of the 
oracles of Delphi. But they are not a whit more unreasonable 
than Froude’s estimate of the political sagacity of Julius Cesar, 
or Trollope’s ascription of a genius for government to Cicero. 
As neither of the English writers dreams for a moment that God 
had anything to do with the fortunes of the Roman people, this 
exaggeration of the abilities of one man is less philosophical than 
the treatment of the pagan historians, who at least believed that 
the immortal gods were interested in the affairs of men. 

Without at all committing ourselves to the materialistic evo- 
lutionism of such extremists as Draper, we can easily see that the 
accumulation of vast wealth, conjoined with corrupt practices in 
the administration of government, will awaken dreams of power 
among a patricianorder. As Beaconsfield in his latest novel urges, 
the only path of distinction open to a wealthy man, particularly 
an hereditary noble, is the path to political power. People born 
in the purple care little for their money as a distinction; the 
pursuit of wealth engages the attention of those not born to it; 
and fame is only another name for power. It is also well known 
that at the close of the Roman republic the ancient religion of 
Rome had well-nigh disappeared from the higher ranks of so- 
ciety. We may imagine how slight was the influence of Stoi- 
cism, which was congenial to the genuine Roman nature, from 
the circumstance that Cato bore the name as a distinctive appella- 
tion. The ancient religion of Rome was both purer and sterner 
than that of Greece. Its supreme lesson was patriotism. When 
the religion began to wane its practical dictates of course ceased 
to have much weight. The city was gradually turned into a 
pantheon, and the degradation of the national religion was con- 
summated when divine honors were decreed to the emperor, and 
later, as in the case of Caligula, to his horse. Cicero in many of 
his orations spoke of bribery and corruption as almost insepara- 
ble from every office of government. The case of Verres was 
only one of hundreds. He jested with the tribunes and consuls 
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in open forum regarding the amount of the bribes which they 
received. Lentulus, when charged in the senate with wholesale 
corruption, broke into a scornful laugh, and regretted that he 
had bought two judges when only one was necessary for a ma. 
jority. The sale of the purple in the later empire had been 
made possible long before. The Przetorian Guard dates from the 
civil war of Sulla and Marius. The frightful persecution of the 
Christians, humanly speaking, resulted from the terror of free 
speech and action, which the first triumvirate made it a principle 
to suppress. The people were cajoled with shows; but it is im. 
possible to rule a nation with don-mots, as the Napoleons found to 
their cost. The “great men” that appeared were in reality only 
chips upon the tide; but a false historical method, with its “he. 
roes and hero-worship,” has blurred for us the great outlines, 
Expende Hannibalem. 

If we except the purely oratorical triumphs of Cicero, he 
wielded very little political influence in any part of his career, 
although after the suppression of the Catilinian conspiracy he 
was hailed pater patrig. The fact is that Catiline’s conspiracy 
* could not have succeeded. It represented the worst elements in 
society, and it would have been suppressed if Cicero had never 
opened his lips. He only gave fervid expression to the feelings 
of the people. The conspiracy was virtually crushed before the 
first Catilinian oration was spoken. Cicero was triumphant only 
on the sufferance of the patricians, who were secretly in favor of 
Catiline, but who abandoned him when they discovered that he 
was a fool and a bravo. He made the preposterous blunder of 
attempting to conciliate some of the common people, a pro- 
cedure which in a city half of whose population were slaves was 
suicidal. We can imagine the feeling of the Romans towards 
their slaves from the fact that if a master died at home under 
suspicious circumstances every one of his slaves suffered death. 
The Catilinian conspiracy has been unduly exaggerated, chiefly 
through the vanity of Cicero, who, as Plutarch says, continually 
harped upon this string. The. greatest conspiracy against the 
liberties of the Roman people was that of Sulla, which was the in- 
ception of theempire. The far-sighted Marius, watching the man- 
ners and conversation of the young Cesar, said, according to 
Suetonius : “ In that lad I see many Sullas.” 

When the military power which gave Rome to Cesar began 
to overshadow the world, Cicero, the “ profound statesman ” who, 
according to Trollope, is the archetype of Mr. Gladstone, could 
not see what was plain to the roughest soldier in the camp. He 
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followed Pompey, a man of a mean and cowardly disposition, who 
had deserted him in the Clodian troubles. He doubted long 
whether he should join Czsar or cling to Pompey, until the 
practical Julius, who very well knew that Cicero’s influence was 
worth a little flattery, quickly gained him over. The shrewd 
Octavius, who outwitted Antony and Cleopatra, outwitted poor 
Cicero also and sacrificed him without a sigh. If Mr. Gladstone 
is a living fulfilment of ideal Ciceronian statesmanship, all we 
say is, abst omen. 

But while the career of Cicero as a statesman is of little prac- 
tical instruction—and, indeed, none but an historian woefully be- 
hind the age of historical criticism could write such a biography 
as Trollope’s—Cicero the orator, the philosopher, the scholar, the 
man whose supreme passion was for intellectual eminence, has 
always been cherished by the fine spirits of the world. Indeed, 
a fair acquaintance with the works of Tully would convince any 
thoughtful mind of his unfitness for the turbid politics of Rome 
in his day. He was destined for the highest and noblest of strict- 
ly human professions—that of law—in an age when the proverb, 
Cedant arma toge, had become the expression of a permanent con- 
dition. He would have found his place under the law-loving 
Numa Pompilius or in the earlier days of the republic, to which 
he looked back so fondly as toa return of the golden age. In 
the exercise of the legal profession he is without a stain; in this 
regard far outshining Demosthenes, who was convicted of the 
shameless acceptance of bribes. If he lacked physical courage— 
due doubtless to his extremely nervous temperament—he pos- 
sessed moral courage in a high degree. His arraignments of 
Verres and Catiline display consummate intrepidity. His Philip- 
pics against Marc Antony cost him his life. He undertook the 
most hopeless cases, and frequently braved the fury of the forum. 
He administered his various offices with an integrity worthy of 
the author of the De Offcits. In an exceedingly corrupt state of 
society he was distinguished for his natural morality, his gen- 
erosity, and his many urbane qualities, and Augustus gave him 
the praise most desired by the ancient Roman: “ He was a man 
of great eloquence and a sincere lover of his country.” 

The influence which the writings of Cicero exercised upon 
Christian scholarship during the middle ages, in the department 
of law and philosophy, was paralleled only by the sway of Virgil 
over medizeval Latin poetry. The orator and the poet were the 
favorite pagan authors of the ages of faith. The reason upon the 
surface, of course, is that Tully and Virgil arenobly chaste. They, 
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moreover, are the greatest and most eloquent expositors of that 
peculiarly majestic type of Roman character whose broad im. 
press rests upon the ancient civilization and is perceptible even 
in its ruin. The intrinsic majesty, power, and harmony of the 
Latin language receive their grandest utterance in the periods of 
Cicero and the verse of Virgil. Like their own city, the lan- 
guage of the Romans possesses an immortality not only through 
its adoption by the church, but through the languages of Spain 
and Italy, and, at least etymologically, of France. The writings 
of the ancient Fathers of the church abound in quotations from 
Cicero. The Greek language, although always studied, is not, 
and never has been, the medium of learned communication, and it 
was to Cicero that the middle ages chiefly referred for knowledge 
of the schools of the ancient Greek philosophy. Besides, many 
Greek authors were not known to Western Europe earlier than 
the seventh or the eighth century. Hallam, whose Literature has 
become antiquated, is very desirous of minimizing the Latin and 
the Greek knowledge of the middle ages; but every day turns 
out fresh evidence of the vast intellectual activity of times which 
have been falsely stigmatized as Dark, with a particularly large 
capital D. When Prescott was gathering materials for his Con- 
quest of Mexico he was informed by Irving that he could get all 
he wanted in the Spanish monasteries. “ And, indeed,” added 
the genial Irving, “I don’t know what treasures of learning on 
every subject you can’t find in the monasteries.” The monks 
appear to have known everything and to have written about 
everything. Yet Spain, we all know from the veracious and 
learned Peter Parley, groaned in the very Darkest gloom of the 
Dark ages. The middle ages were made fully acquainted with 
the speculations of Plato by the writings of Cicero. Indeed, the 
great merit of Cicero, with what we might be inclined to think 
his oratorical diffuseness, is his extremely lucid exposition of the 
philosophy of the Porch and the Academe. The reader of his 
De Natura Deorum will find a very accurate résumé of the great 
schools of Grecian philosophy, and the fuller study of the Hel- 
lenic philosophical writings will only awaken admiration for the 
powers of condensation and method which the Roman orator 
possessed. The charm which Tully had for the Fathers of the 
church was the evidence of a soul “naturally Christian.” Cicero 
clearly rejects the absurdities of mythology (De Divinatione) 
while holding firmly to the belief in one supreme God. He re- 
futes the Epicurean theory (which is Tyndall’s and Spencer's 
modern agnosticism), that the Deity is not concerned about our 
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doings, and that our knowledge of him is only vague conjecture. 
He dwells upon the moral argument for the being of God drawn 
from the universal consensus of the human family; and the ethics 
of the De Officits are cited by Grotius and other intuitive moral- 
jsts as a striking evidence of the existence of a natural law written 
on the human heart, in the sense of St. Paul. 

If it were worth while to reply to a weather-beaten objection, 
that the Latinity of the middle ages isa horrible jargon known 
as monkish Latin, we might quote the testimony of a dozen 
scholars like Bouterwek; but we are instructed by the joke of 
Artemus Ward, who escaped a bore by pleading ignorance of 
every famous name, until his exasperated interrogator at length 
asked him if he had ever heard of Adam. “Adam?” pondered 
the immortal showman—“ Adam? What was his other name?” 
There is not a single generation since Cicero that has not pro- 
duced fine Latin writers, and the scholastic philosophers and 
theologians were quite as competent to compose a Latin oration 
after the Ciceronian model as they were to frame the short, 
technical syllogism. It would be curious to learn, from those 
who object with such zsthetical agony to the “ jargon of scho- 
lasticism,” wherein this mode of speech differs so widely from the 
Latin of Cicero. They would be very much surprised to learn 
that a comparison between a philosophical dialogue of Tully and 
achapter from the Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas would not re- 
veal antipodal differences. The fact is that this criticism of 
scholastic Latinity generally proceeds from those who find great 
difficulty in construing the sentences in an elementary grammar. 
No great Latin scholar, no matter what his philosophical or 
theological convictions may be, ridicules the Latinity of the scho- 
lastics. He recognizes it as peculiarly adapted to the expres- 
sion of the doctrinal and philosophical thought of the Catholic 
Church. But it is a waste of powder to quote Poggio and Eras- 
mus, the latter of whom waged war against the excessive classi- 
cism or Ciceronianism of his age. This complaint about the 
scholastic Latinity is of a piece with the objection to the use of a 
dead language in the service of the church. The Latin tongue 
at this day is more widely known throughout Christendom than 
any living tongue. Not only does it penetrate all modern civil- 
ized speech, but it is the language of the learned professions, 
whilst it forms the basis and essential structure of the vernacular 
tongues of the Catholic nations of Southern Europe. Dead lan- 
guage, forsooth! 

To Cicero we may say that we owe the form of the oration. 
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His great fame as a public speaker contributed to fix attention 
upon his orations, and they were for ages the models of sacred 
and forensic discourse. Although the simplicity of the Gospel is 
aimed at in the homilies of the Christian Fathers, we must remem. 
ber that many of them were trained in the schools of ancient 
rhetoric. Even in their short sermons we quickly discern the 
skeleton of the old oration—the erordium, partes, and peroratio, 
Most of the sacred oratory of the ancient church was extempora- 
neous, and what modern editors class as homilies were frequently 
only notes containing texts of Scripture with a suggestive line, 
The austere simplicity of the ancient church was somewhat 
averse from oratorical displays, though we find numerous speci- 
mens of sacred oratory adorned with all the flowers of rhetoric 
and constructed on the rigid principles of Quintilian. One thing 
is certain: the Christian Fathers carried out Cicero’s injunction 
(De Oratore) that an orator should be versed in universal know. 
ledge. The wealth of illustration in patristic homiletics is saved 
from pedantry by the genuine and simple unction which charac- 
terizes them. No doubt the changed conditions of modern life 
make the old formal oration seem out of place, but its total des. 
uetude should be regretted, especially when we remember how 
perfect a medium it was of the highest oratory in the hands 
of Bossuet and Bourdaloue. The modern pulpit eloquence of 
France was somewhat modified by the example of Lacordaire, 
who followed the literary tendency of his day in-the direction of 
Romanticism. Still, we think that the sacred orator need have 
no fear of following the severest classical form in his sermons, 
even to the statement of the division of the points of his dis- 
course. Cicero has some very admirable remarks on the absolute 
necessity of the repetition of important statements in a discourse 
to be delivered before the people, who, he shrewdly remarks, 
must not be credited with much knowledge or with ready per- 
ceptions. It is characteristic of severe classicism in oratory that 
it quickly becomes extremely acceptable to audiences that, one 
would suppose, could be held only by a vulgar sensationalism. 
It is noticed that Protestants grow tired of a style of discourse 
which belongs properly to the stage. The classic speaker may 
rest assured that he will create the taste by which his oratory is 
enjoyed. 

As we have intimated, Mr. Trollope’s Cicero is of little use to 
the scholar, and of no value whatever as a contribution to his 
torical knowledge. ‘Tully’s place in statesmanship has been un- 
settled by Mommsen, but his place in the temple of learning is 
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secure. His wit, scholarship, eloquence, and natural piety are 
elements that are but little modified by the judgments of modern 
publicists. Even his vanity is but a form of that love of glory 
pronounced by Milton “the last infirmity of noble minds,” and 
the copious vocabulary of his language possessed no word for the 
Christian idea of humility. Friendship will always return to the 
De Amicitia, and old age finds perennial comfort in the De Senec- 
tute. So long as mankind will cherish and reverence learning de- 
yoted to its only true end (the defence of the dignity of virtue 
and the overthrow of vice) and for its secondary purpose (the de- 
light of lonely hours and a resource from the tedium and disap- 
pointments of life), the volumes of Cicero will endure. His im- 
mortality has received its surest pledge from the use of his na- 
tive tongue by a religion which the ancient Christians, in the 
testimony of Justin Martyr, believed that he would have been 
among the first of the Romans to embrace ; and though he lived 
too long before the coming of Christ to share with Virgil the : 
legendary history which links the Mantuan bard with the cradle 
of the Messias, he divides with Seneca the admiration of ancient 
Christendom. One of the popes is said to havecherished so high 

an admiration for the humanity and natural nobility of the Em- 

peror Trajan that he often prayed for the repose of his soul, and 

it was revealed to him that the emperor was saved. Dante re- 

cords a tradition of the middle ages in placing Cicero in the 

luminoso castello di color che sanno : 


“ E vidi '] buono accoglitor del quale, 
Dioscoride dico, e vidi Orfeo, 


Tullio, e Livio, e Seneca morale.” * 


* Inf, iv. 
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MAY-TIME ON THE GALTEES. 


THE May weather was as tender and sweet as May weather 
could be in the green heart of Munster. No rough blast, no 
stealthy bite of frost, no weariful rain came to chill and sadden 
the pleasant country; it was all soft warmth and rosy peace, 
Down in the valley of the Suir, rich with blossoming orchards 
and growing grain, the people ate their mean fare of stirabout 
unmurmuringly, for, said they—remembering all the while that 
they should taste neither wheat nor fruit, nor any of the abun. 
dance which their toil and sweat were raising up around them— 
“If the world frowns on us the sun shines on us.” And right 
royally did the dear old sun keep on with his comforting. He 
penetrated through the house-leek and moss of the straw-thatch- 
ed cottages, and warmed even the bones of the bed-ridden old 
folks, fighting with such noble will against their deadly aches 
and pains, that the poor old relieved things were able to crawl 
out to the front doors, and, sitting there, look up smiling and say: 
“ Wisha, may God be praised for the sun!” 

In the wayside schools, where the small stores of fuel were 
long since exhausted, and where, no matter how pinched and blue 
the faces and hands and little bare feet of the children were, no 
rotting branch from the woods around might be brought, the 
radiant light poured in, warming the damp atmosphere, and dry- 
ing the moist clay floor, and bringing such a summery feeling 
that in the drowsy noon-hour the little ones fancied they could 
almost hear the bees among the yellow clover and smell the 
June furze. It was such a happiness to be among “the green 
things growing” when school was over, to play where lilac, and 
hawthorn, and laurel shed their fragrant rain upon the pleasant 
pathways, that they forget their hunger, and the old craving for 
the dinner and supper of stirabout or turnips and salt let go its 
gripe. Sometimes a homesick Irish exile here will say: “Ah! I 
could live on the ar in Ireland.” 

You would say, then, it was a kind sun; and so, indeed, it was 
to the valley people. But up on the hills it was different. Up 
where the precipitous rocks make desolate landmarks along the 
base of the Galtees, where the peat-moss and heather struggled 
only too successfully against the desperate efforts of the “ moun- 
tainy ” men to wring a life-keeping return from the unfriendly 
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moors, where ‘snipe and plover were the only living things that 
prospered, the sun brought woe and desolation. The rotten, 
shed-like cabins of the mountain people and their surroundings 
reeked under the hot rays, sickening first the starving children, 
and then laying their elders low. There is no fever more dire 
than that caused by hunger and foul air; and when cold and 
damp have been previously at work on the victims Death reaps a 
rare harvest. It was the only harvest reaped on the mountain 
that year, and the crops were garnered in Glenfarna churchyard 
in the midst of wailings and agony that some can never forget. 
The Suir, that waters truly a land “ flowing with milk and honey,” 
crooned peacefully under the churchyard trees through all the 
poor human anguish it heard; to many of the mourners, seeing 
and hearing it dimly through a wild aching of heart and brain, 
it seemed the very voice of remorseless Death. 

The afflicted people lived originally on the lower slopes in the 
midst of their thriving farms. It was a fruitful place, and the 
old landlord was so remarkably easy to them that they had actu- 
ally enough to eat of potatoes and milk when all his claims were 
paid! That was noble abundance for them, but it was too good 
to last. When the young owner “came of age” he had an idea 
that a “deer forest’ would be an aristocratic addition to his de- 
mesne. It would remind visitors, you know, in some measure of 
what they had read of feudal surroundings, and, besides, afford 
them a means of noble sport in time. So the “human weeds” 
were torn ruthlessly from their fertile fields, and the poor old 
homes demolished by the crowbar brigade. Belts of oak, and fir, 
and beech grew there instead of oats, and wheat, and flax; and 
foreign deer took the place of the agonized people, and these, 
while the trees grew and flourished, gave their unremitting sweat 
and toil to making the bogs and marshes higher up capable of 
producing—lingering starvation for themselves and fat luxury 
for the landlord. When oats of a salable quality were produced 
there, and potatoes that were not too black and watery to be 
used for food by the pigs (they were never too unwholesome to 
be good enough for the people, remark) ; and when the poor crea- 
tures were growing, with the fatal facility with which the Irish 
heart clings to what the associations of years are around, to love 
their little homes, they were again notified that a removal to the 
higher “raes” or emigration were the only alternatives their 
owner would allow them. They still speak in the county of the 
heart-breaking scenes that followed this notice. Some poor, 
vague hope that he would relent kept them from at once obey- 
VOL, XXXIII—14 
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ing their all-powerful tyrant. But while the men of the crowbar 
and pickaxe were still ready to do his inhuman will they ought 
to have known that there was to be no mercy for them in the 
cold heart of this transplanted Englishman. In a wild November 
storm, when the grim mountains looked their cruellest, they were 
again driven forth with their few miserable belongings, and their 
only shelter demolished, in the midst of gibes and jeers, before 
their eyes. Travellers by the mail-car on the road below, hear. 
ing through the hoarse noise of mountain torrent and wind the 
wild crying, and guessing its cause, felt the desolation of the 
evening enter into their hearts, and they remembered it long. 

So the forest grew yet larger, and choice spots of the re. 
claimed land, that the hunted tenants had given their very life. 
blood to, were rented to imported Scotch and Yorkshire men, 
Sheilings formed of fragments of primeval rock and stunted 
heather rose in the rocky wilderness above—a wilderness untrod- 
den until then, except by the hardy Knock goats and an occa. 
sional tourist seeking in the inhospitable mountain loneliness a 
relief from the crowding life and abundance of the city. 

When some years had passed, and by the indomitable indus. 
try of the people even this place of immemorial sterility and for. 
lornness had its savageness subdued ; when they thought (being 
charged with a rental that barely left a margin for the buying of 
the meal for their stirabout) that they might let their hearts rest 
at last, there came another token, and it was only by these to. 
kens and the dread rent-notices that they knew of the continued 
existence of the owner. It was again his wish that they should 
shift higher up, and there was some plain speaking as to what 
those rebelliously inclined might expect. But the goaded 
wretches, maddened by this unceasing persecution, met the men 
who came to enforce the order with such determined and de- 
structive opposition that the latter were obliged to take flight, 
only, however, to return reinforced by bodies of police and sol- 
diery from the lowlands. The carnage that resulted will leave a 
stain on that county for ever, because of the helplessness and 
blind agony on one side and the hireling, pitiless brutality on the 
other. 

And it was on these highest heights, in the regions of mist, 
and damp, and hunger, and barrenness, that the unwonted sun 
shone. Among those who struggled longest against the fell dis- 
ease were the Corbetts, of Peak-na-greina, a mountain-holding 
high up near the eagles and the clouds. To us children, tired of 
the lush bloom of the valley, it used to be a dear delight to go 
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for a bracing, breezy day to the Peak and receive a warm Cead- 
millefailthe from the house-mother. I see it now with an aching 
heart, for I am far away and the Corbetts are dead and gone, like 
my youth and the magic summers—the hospitable sheiling, heather- 
roofed and snug, with its plot of green and its bed of mignonette 
in front, and its cabbage-garden at the side ; the wind-twisted thorn- 
tree at the stile near the gate, and the sheer background of black 
mountain. The mignonette, and cabbage, and clover were nour- 
ished from soil brought up by the boys from the glens beneath ; 
the marish on which they lived, struggling as it ever was to get 
back to its original wildness, would feed nothing so civilized. 
The cabin was a miracle of spaciousness to the neighbors, it hav- 
ing three rooms, all as neat, too, as the house-mother’s hands 
—and they were strong and tireless—could make them. I re- 
member now the pleasant feeling, when a storm had detained 
us for a night there, of waking in the early morning and listening 
to the cheerful bustle in the kitchen outside, and lying lazily 
watching from the bed, comfortable as it was with all “ the relics 
of ould daicency’’ possessed by the house-mother, the purple 
shadows up the Knock. Arun out to the stream and a hearty 
splashing in the peaty flood, followed by a vigorous scrubbing 
with the great twilled towels, gave us a wonderful appetite, and 
no breakfasts have since tasted like the mountain potatoes and 
salt that were set before us on those old mornings. 

Well, one day at noon John, the eldest, came in from the 
“rae” looking very yellow and sick and complaining of a burn- 
ing headache. It was at once clear that he had taken the disease, 
and, while the mother’s heart quaked within her, she applied 
such remedies as were used until the arrival of the doctor, for 
whom she had despatched Maurice, the second boy. It was 
midnight when the messenger and physician made their appear- 
ance, and when the latter had done everything in his power for 
the patient and returned home, Maurice lay down on the settle- 
bed in the kitchen. When the mother went to rouse him he 
was delirious. The poor fellow had walked and run close on 
twoscore miles, following up the hard-worked doctor, in his 
anxiety to get him to his brother’s bedside, and now the exhaus- 
tion following the fatigue and excitement had brought on the 
sickness. Before eleven on the following night the whole fa- 
mily, with the exception of Tommy, the younger, a boy of five 
years old, and the mother, were in the fever. 

Down in the town we had spent a gloomy day. The dead- 
bell had never ceased its tolling, and funeral processions were 
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continually moving through the main street even up to the un. 
usual hour of seven o’clock. Old Lynn Kearney, the sexton, had 
then come down from the belfry and drawn and locked the clang- 
ing churchyard gates, and with sighs of relief we noted that the 
bell was silent. But it was a strange silence; it choked and op 
pressed us in the lurid evening as if we were the dead people 
and felt the clay of our gloomy bed pressing on us. We knew 
nothing of the Corbetts’ trouble, or my mother would have faced 
a thousand deaths to go to the aid of our Peggy. She sat up 
rather late that evening, hemming sheets and pillow-covers for 
the people on the Knock, the while some broth for the convales- 
cents’ sustenance was cooking. We heard her light foot on the 
stairs about midnight, and when she had come in and kissed us, 
and talked with us a little, she left behind a more wholesome 
state of feeling. I was dozing off into sleep when a sound like 
sobbing, seemingly from the sidewalk below, thoroughly awakened 
me. Instantly I thought of banshees mourning for the dying, and, 
with my heart in my mouth, listened breathlessly till the sound 
was repeated. It was unmistakably the crying of a human child, 
and when the bell was feebly pulled I knew it was some one in 
distress. “QO mother!” I cried, rushing into her room, “some- 
body is crying at the door down-stairs. May be it’s some one 
else that’s dying on the Knock.” The darling mother! I see no 
one like her now, so strong and tender of heart, so wholesome 
and sweet of body, so utterly and altogether noble and motherly. 
Throwing a shawl over her night-gown, she hurried down the 
stairs and unlocked the street-door. A little heap was lying 
there, which when she gently lifted it up, “ O Polly! Polly!” she 
called to me standing at the stair-head, “ bring me a glass of 
water. Here is little Tom Corbett fainted. I’m afraid they're 
sick at the Peak.” The water revived him, and when he realized 
where he was he broke out of my mother’s arms, and, pulling her 
by the shawl, moaned: “ Maurice is sick, and mammy and all; an’ 
me mammy won’t talk; an’ she’s sick, an’ she’s so sick/ O me 
mammy,me mammy!” He pushed the food I brought away 
from him, and would not be comforted. “Tommy,” said my mo- 
ther, “ I’ll go to Peak-na-greina, and do you stay here like a good 
boy until somebody comes to town in the morning that can give 
you a lift home.” But the child would not listen to this; he 
would go home, and cried so frantically that my mother had not 
the heart to leave him when she came down dressed for her jour- 
ney. At that hour of the night there was no getting a convey- 
ance without a delay that might lose vital time; so, taking a 
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basket of needful things and her rosary-beads, she started out on 
her wild walk. 

It was a long time after—for the events that followed were too 
painful to have the time willingly recalled and dwelt on—that she 
described her toilsome journey for us. Before they had quite 
left the town my mother took the grieving child on her disen- 
gaged arm, and when, with his head buried on her warm shoulder, 
his sobs gradually ceased and he slept, she said she felt as if she 
could face a desert in addition to the eight rocky miles before 
her—so comforting was the consciousness to her of giving com- 
fort. Wherethe rocks commenced, above the first glen, the sound 
of an approaching vehicle dispelled for the time the lonesome 
fears and forebodings that the hour, and place, and circumstances 
were awaking even in her strong heart. A break in the trees and 
aflood of light from the cleared moon, when the car drew near, 
showed her it was the carrier’s wagon on its return journey to 
the town. ‘“ Wisha, Mrs. Marnane, ma’am, good-morning,” called 
out the blithe voice of the driver, ceasing his whistling of the 
“Banks of Banna.” “ An’ if 1 may make so bould, who’s in throuble 
this morning?” “I’m afraid they’re sick at the Peak, Garret,” 
said my mother. “This is little Tom Corbett; and although he 
hasn't been able to tell me clearly what is wrong at home, I’m 
afraid some of them are down with the fever. He must have 
run the whole distance to the town to-night, and fright and fa- 
tigue have almost killed him.” “ Wisha ma greencen-lauré/ the 
avigoshoreen 0’ the world! But sure you can’t carry him all the 
ways, Mrs. Marnane achorra, an’ that big basket too! Let me 
turn back an’ give ye a lift as far as the Peak.” It was a tempta- 
tion, but mother, remembering how much the carrier’s packages 
would be needed at an early hour (for it was he brought the 
drugs, and fresh meat, and necessaries for the sick), would not ac- 
cept his kindly offer. “No, Garret,” she said, “it is not so far 
now, and I am not at all tired.” It was hard to convince the car- 
rier, but at length he saw that any further insistance would only 
grieve and delay my mother, so he drove unwillingly away. 
“Well, may the Lord give you a soft rest in heaven, Mrs. Mar- 
nane, for you won't take it in this world,” he said. “ You're 
the di’mond of a woman, an’ that’s what you are!” 

At the solitary police barrack, whitewashed and prim, with 
its slope of cabbage and potato ground, and trim hedge of hardy 
privet in front, a warm glow of firelight came through the open 
door as the watchful sergeant came out and down the path to 
find what prowler (it was in Fenian times) had set the barrack 
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dogs barking. “Well, Mrs. Marnane,” said he, his apprehensions 
at once changing into cordiality, “isn’t it early you're out! Is 
there some other family taken bad?” My mother told him 
about little Tom and her fears for the Corbetts. “Sure, you can 
leave him here, ma’am, till daybreak, an’ then some of us will take 
him home,” he said ; “ he’s too heavy for you to be bringing him 
any further. You're tired to death’s door from him an’ that 
basket.” But the boy was awake now, and held on so wildly to 
her and cried so pitifully that leaving him behind was out of the 
question; and so, thanking the honest policeman, mother pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

An early milkwoman whom they met coming out of her cabin 
about a mile below the Peak told her that at least four of the Cor. 
betts were “down,” and she insisted on leaving her pail in the 
house and relieving my mother of her burdens for the remaining 
distance. “I daarn’t go beyant the stile, Mrs. Marnane dear,” 
she said, when they had come to the twisted thorn; “ you know, 
ma’am, I have a family o’ my own, an’ I have to bring milk to 
the townspeople, an’ ’twould be sinful for me if I'd go anear the 
faver, although God he knows how willing I’d be. Good-morn. 
ing to you, you darling woman, an’ may the Lord love an’ pros- 
per you for ever!” 

The sight that greeted my mother’s eyes when she opened the 
Corbetts’ door was one that brought the first gray hairs to her 
head, that was soon white enough. Three of the boys lay dead, 
with all the marks of utter exhaustion the fierce fever was apt to 
leave, and two were lying convulsed in the last agonies. At the 
fireless hearth the mother sat with her hands to her face, and 
Tommy, rushing up to her, fondled her and tried to get into her 
lap, but met with no response. “O Peggy!” my mother said, 
her heart bleeding, and scalding tears, that seemed to come from 
her very brain, blinding her, “my poor, poor Peggy!” She 
threw her arms around the bereaved one’s neck, but a chill struck 
her as she did so.. The deathly cold cheek and motionless form 
terrified her, and, taking the cold hands from the face they cover- 
ed, she saw that the poor house-mother had no further need of 
earthly sympathy. 

It was one of the things that used to keep us awake nights 
long after, one of the things that threw the weight of old age on 
our mother—the thought of the five dead boys and their mother 
lying side by side, and the crying child that could not be com- 
forted or taken away from them. Among the mournful scenes 
of that most melancholy time the funeral with the six coffins was 
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the most heart-breaking, and the pain of it all was renewed when, 
a week later, a smaller coffin was laid upon the mother’s in the 
churchyard. 

And yet they tell the people of a country where such scenes 
have occurred and are yearly repeated ; where sorrow and death 
are for ever reaping monstrous harvests; where existence, to the 
majority, is a lingering starvation, and suffering only bearable be- 
cause of the buoyant nature of the victims; where the life or 
death of a population can hang on the mere whim of a brute in 
human shape—they’tell these people to be patient / 
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MADE TO A DEVOUT SERVANT OF OUR LORD, CALLED MOTHER 
JULIANA, 


An anchorete of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward TI. 


THE THIRD CHAPTER, 


AND when I thirtie yeares and halfe was old 
A grievous sicknes did my bodie hold, 
Which God sent in my waie, 
In which I laie for three long daies and nights, 
And on the fourth night took the Holie Rites, 
Nor thought to live till daie. 
Then, after two more daies and nights the same, 
Until the darkness of the third night came 
I laie in agonie, 
And weenéd ofttimes to have passed awaie 
And died outright, as weenéd also they 
Who waited near to me. 
Though nothing was that likéd me to live, 
Ne longing aught that this poor world could give, 
Yet loathed I much to die. 
In mercie of my God I placed my trust, 
Ne fearéd anie paines that might me thrust, 
And sore my patience try. 
Yet would have lived a longer time to love 
And serve God better, and in living prove 
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More worthie of his grace : 
That, knowing more and loving more in life, 
Be fitter made, when freed from deadlie strife, 
To stand before his face. 
So litle seemed my life, so poor a sort, 
And when compared with endles blisse so short, 
I thought with sore amaze: 
“Good Lord! and maie I not some longer live, 
And by my living to thy worshippe give 
More worthie love and praise?” © 
Unto my reason then it did appear, 
And by the paines I felt, that death was near ; 
To which with all myne heart 
I fullie did assent. With all my will 
The will of God alone I would fulfill, 
Nor e’er from that depart. 
Till daie I thus endured; and by that hour 
My bodie lost all feeling and all power 
Down from the midst to feet. 
Then was I holpen to be sett upright, 
That whilst my life should last I could unite, 
With freedome more complete, 
My will to God’s own will, and think on him ; 
And, as my sight of earth was growing dim, 
Look toward the heavenlie goal. 
My ending drawing nigh, my Curate came 
To comfort me in Holie Church’s name, 
And blesse my passing soule. 
He sett the Crosse before my face, and said: 
“ Look thereupon, and be thou comforted ; 
Our Saviour's image ’tis.” 
Me thought I was full well; my eien* raised 
To Heaven, whereunto I upright gazed 
Ne would the look dismiss. 
Yet, if I might, I did assent to fix 
My eien straight before the Crucifix 
When lo! forthwith my sight 
Began to faint and faile, and in the room 
It waxed as dark and dim and full of gloom 
As if it had been night, 
Save in the image of the Crosse alone, 
Wherein a common light most sweetlie shone, 


* Eien—eyes. 
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But how I could not tell ; 
The Crosse alone was clear, and pure and bright, 
All else was uglie and of fearefull sight 
As filled with fiendes from hell. 
Then did my bodie in its over-parte 
Begin to die, and slower beat my heart 
As soon 'twould beat its last. 
Unnethes* had I anie feeling more: 
My breath grew short, and life seemed almost o’er ; 
Then went t I to have passed— 
When soudeinlie all paines did quick depart, 
Whiles all my bodie in its over-parte 
Made whole I weened to find. 
I marvailed greatlie at this soudaine change, 
And I bethought it was a working strange 
Of God, and not of kind.t 
Yet to have lived I trusted never more, 
And did the feeling of this ease deplore, 
Ne was it ease to me. 
Me thought if God had given me the choice 
To have been freed of life I would rejoice 
And verie thankfull be. 
Then soudeinlie came to my mind the thought 
That I should ask the seconde wounde I sought 
Of our Lord’s gift and grace— 
That in my bodie I might feel the pain 
Of Jesu’s Passion, and in sight again 
His bitter sufferings trace. 
For this, as I had praied, was in my mind, 
That for his paines I might compassion find, 
And likewise feel them too; 
Yet no sight bodilie I did desire, 
Ne shewing of no manner did require, 
But sweet compassion true— 
Such as might have a kind and loving soule, 
With our Lord Jesu, and with him condole, 
All to his death embrace, 
To suffer living in my deadlie flesh, 
The which my longing spirit would refresh 
As God would give me grace 


* Unnethes—scarcely. + Went—¢hought. ¢t Kind—nature, humanity. 
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JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


THE writings of Count Joseph de Maistre, except in France, 
have never wielded much direct authority over the general pub. 
lic, but through the medium of Catholic writers who study them 
they have been made partly familiar. Many of Maistre’s politi- 
cal paradoxes continue still to be devoutly repeated by admirers, 
who do so, perhaps, without that careful examination of the body 
from which they are taken so necessary to discern their force. 

Born at Chambéry in 1754, ofa noble family—originally French, 
but settled in Savoy for a hundred years—and the eldest of ten 
children, Maistre seemed destined to pass his life in the calm, 
patrician ease of Italian society, and to inherit the dignified offices 
of his father. He was strictly educated at the University of 
Turin, and at home was surrounded by a pious family. Thirty 
peaceful years passed on, until in 1792 the French Revolution 
broke into Savoy and found him a senator, a married man, and 
the father of two children. Savoy being turned into a Répub- 
lique des Allobroges, and the property of the flying nobility con- 
fiscated, Maistre found himself deprived of resources, an exile, 
without a sovereign, and his family scattered from his hearth. 
He first took refuge at Lausanne, where his first important work, 
Constdérations sur la France, appeared (1796), and, after various 
difficulties and after holding several offices, he was finally (1800) 
nominated envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of St. Petersburg. This high-sounding title covered an 
office of small pay and less credit, on account of the embarrass- 
ments of his Sardinian majesty. Here, separated from his family, 
almost in poverty, without society congenial to his tastes, Maistre 
spent fourteen years of his life pleading the rights of a despoiled 
sovereign. During this period most of his works were written, 
a few being but finished when he left Russia. Of these it will be 
necessary to make only occasional mention in order to define and 
illustrate, and here we need but to analyze the Consid¢rations sur 
la France, which contained the germs of the political system 
alterwards developed more elaborately. 

The style of Maistre was terse and vigorous. His books are 
full of startling denunciations and dogmatical assertions. Aside 
from the theories he expounded, it is difficult to prevent one’s self 
from becoming either his friend or his opponent. When some 
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friend would advise him to moderate a particularly bitter expres- 
sion or savage word, he was accustomed to reply: “ Non, non, 
laissons leur cet os & ronger.”* Plenty of “bones to pick” could be 
gathered from his volumes, and his enemies have been as busy 
in this way as his friends in repeating their pet sayings. 

The system unfolded in the Considérations is indicated by the 
very first sentence: “ Nous sommes tous attachés au tréne de I’ Etre 
Supréme par une chaine souple qui nous retient sans nous asservir.” + 
Within the limits of this supple chain, freely enslaved (Abrement 
esclave), man works out voluntarily but necessarily the decrees 
of a supreme Will. During a revolution the chain is shortened 
abruptly (se raccourcit brusquement), and consequently the action 
of man is so abridged that the destined revolution can neither be 
prevented nor successfully opposed. Such—almost in his own 
words—was the theory laid down by him before he proceeded to 
consider the causes, effects, and prospective results of the French 
Revolution. It is curious to note the fact here that a number of 
historians have been accused of the same fatalism—especially his- 
torians of revolutionary periods. Thiers, for instance—the oppo- 
site of Maistre in every respect—is considered by many to have 
held the same theory of events. A strong and picturesque his- 
torian, rapidly narrating the events of so chaotic a period as 
that written of by Thiers, will naturally produce this result ; 
though not intending it, one event will seem to grow out of 
another without an exercise of the will on the part of the actors 
inthem. But this is obviously a very different thing from stat- 
ing the theory in precise words, as Maistre did. That men’s bad 
actions produce certain disastrous consequences is a position which 
has never been questioned ; but to represent these bad actions as 
brought about by foregone events suits the latitude of Mecca 
rather than that of Rome. All the catastrophes, all the crimes of 
history, according to him, are inevitable ; “ there have been nations 
that have been literally condemned to death.” The Terrorists of 
France were mere tools in the hands of an avenging God; and 
when they ceased to work out the general plan, and were no lon- 
ger mechanical instruments of the grand expiation, they were 
broken and replaced. Every step of the Revolution was thus a 
part of the divine plan, against which the efforts of the royalists 
were vain. The revolutionary leaders suffered no check in their 
schemes, Bonaparte encountered no obstacle to his throne, and 


* No, no ; let us leave them that bone to pick. 
t We are all attached to the throne of the Supreme Being by a flexible chain which holds us 
without enslaving us, 
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the armies of both met no defeat, “ for the same reason that Vay- 
canson’s mechanical flute-player made no false notes.” * 

This theory is conjured up to explain the phenomenon of the 
French Revolution from Maistre’s standpoint. The French na. 
tion he conceived to consist only of the king and the aristocracy, 
who had, previous to their suppression, invited the fate that 
overtook them by allowing the spread of pernicious philosophi- 
cal doctrines. This, in his eyes, formed their chiefest crime. 
For the expiation of this offence the whole nation, guilty and in. 
nocent alike—though he thinks the innocent were much less in 
number than usually supposed—suffered, the blood of the inno. 
cent atoning thus for the guilty. The principle of his theory 
was that members of the same order were bound together bya 
mutual and joint responsibility, the sins of the guilty being visit. 
ed upon the innocent, and the blood of the innocent atoning for 
the sins of the guilty. This idea is more fully exposed in a fol- 
lowing work, and so horribly and minutely that the heart reels 
under the infliction. He exclaims in one place: “ The blood of 
Lucretia overthrew Tarquin, the blood of Virginia expelled the 
Decemviri. When two parties come into collision during a revo. 
lution, we may safely predict that the side on which the most 
precious victims fall will ultimately triumph, however contrary 
appearances may be.” + After the assassination of the Duke de 
Berry, in 1820, he writes to M. de Bonald: “ We have seen the 
end of the expiation ; even the regent and Louis XV. have paid 
their debt, and the house of Bourbon has received absolution.” + 

The conclusion he would have us reach on this subject in par- 
ticular, and in analogous cases in general, is that after the expia- 
tion is effected the old order of things will be restored. The 
extreme partisan of extreme absolutism, holding all written char- 
ters in abhorrence, Maistre looked forward to an end exactly like 
the beginning. Therefore, in his eyes, the French Revolution was 
merely a bloody interlude of chastisement, after which the old 
monarch and the old aristocracy would come back. King and 
aristocracy having received their rights and sanction from God 
himself, any other form of government was unnatural, was only 
an aberration from nature that helped to a more wholesome 
restoration. He reached this conclusion by overlooking the 
primal points in the case. Of course the French Revolution can- 


'* Considérations sur la France, 

+ Eclaircissement sur les Sacrifices, chap. iii. 

t Lettres et Opuscules inédits du Comte Joseph de Maistre, précédés Pune notice biogra- 
phique par son fils le Comte Rodolphe de Maistre, Paris, 1851. 
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not be justified in its excesses, but no man can be blind to the 
fact that these: were not entirely owing to pernicious philosophi- 
cal doctrines ; for such doctrines would never have taken hold 
of the people had not very real misery driven them into the arms 
of revolution. The France of 1789 was the curious product of 
seven hundred years. Her social and political system was a 
modification of feudalism; that modification had been going on 
during the period mentioned gradually but surely; Europe— 
France might be substituted here—in the eleventh century pre- 
sents the spectacle of the domination of a few families, who di- 
yided the land and ruled the inhabitants. The instrument of 
government was force; the source of power was landed pro- 
perty. The modifying influences, so ably summed up by Toc- 
queville, may be condensed into these: the church, the law, wars 
which ruin kings and decimate the nobility, commerce, the in- 
yention of printing and diffusion of knowledge, the extension of 
the aristocracy by the kings, the invention of fire-arms, the dis- 
covery of America. 


“From the time that the labors of the mind became the source of 
strength and wealth every scientific development, every new branch of 
knowledge, every original idea became a germ of power accessible to the 
people. Poetry, eloquence, memory, the graces of the mind, the fires of 
the imagination, depth of thought, all the gifts which Heaven scatters at a 
venture, profited the democracy ; and even when those gifts were found in 
the possession of their adversaries they still promoted the democratic in- 
terest by bringing out in bold relief the natural greatness of man. Its 
conquests accordingly extended with those of civilization, and knowledge 
and literature became an arsenal, common to all, where the weak and the 
poor daily resorted for arms... . If, starting from the eleventh century, 
you scrutinize what takes place in France from half-century to half-cen- 
tury, you will not fail to perceive, at the end of each period, that a double 
revolution has taken place in the social condition. e noble will have 
sunk in the social scale, the commoner will have risen.” * 


This is not only a cheerful prospect, but in the main a true one. 
The idea of Tocqueville was to show that in Europe there was 
and is a steady advance towards democracy. However, a 
heavy discount should be made on these views, especially in 
France from 1614 to 1789. Excellent as was the old constitution 
on the score of representation, it lacked the one vital principle 
—the Etats généraux could not force the king to summon them. 
From 1614 to 1789 they did not meet; the kings, unchecked by 
any other power, proceeded into vast wars which impoverished 


* De Ja Démocratie en Amérique. Paris, 1835, pp. 4-8. 
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the nation and saddled it with a vast debt. That very increase of 
the nobility from the commons which Tocqueville mentions as q 
cheering fact had also another aspect. The numbers in 1789 were 
excessive, being one in two hundred and fifty of the population, 
When we remember that this nobility owned a large part of the 
land of France, and that they were exempt, even to the lowest, 
from the ordinary land-tax or ¢ad//e, from the charge of maintain. 
ing the public roads (corvée), from military conscription, from 
receiving billets of soldiers, etc., and that the clergy, with the 
same privileges, possessed landed property, according to Neck. 
er, which stood in relation to that of all other proprietors as one 
to five and three-quarters, we may form some conception of the 
burdens resting upon the people. In addition to this the vast: 
revenues wrung from the laborers were squandered on the court, 
on the armies, and on the nobles, not on permanent improvements, 
The rotten fabric had begun to shake even as far back as the time 
of Louis XIV. The illusive glitter of that reign was like the 
hectic blush on the cheek of the consumptive—all was fair with- 
out, but the decay had begun within. An erratic system of 
finance urged on the evils of a social state that could not stand 
great pressure. At length, in 1789, the Ezats généraux met, the 
nobles clamoring for an increase of revenue, the commons deter- 
mined to effect a systematic course of reform and retrenchment. 
The administration wavered between the contestants ; a decisive 
collision took place. Meanwhile, as the outcome of these one 
hundred and seventy-five years of misrule, came famine. The 
revolt began; hungry, and wild, and resistless, the millions rose 
in unreasoning wrath and hurled the whole fabric into chaos.* 
An ardent Catholic and a member of a patrician caste rapidly 
being extinguished, Maistre identified the church with the mon- 
archy. Then, too, the striking features of the French Revolu- 
tion, the staring facts that looked men in the eyes while they 
had no time to examine into hidden motive powers, were no 
doubt misleading. The higher dignitaries of the church at that 
time were identified with the nobles as members of the land-hold- 
ing class; and it is an instructive fact that the movement was not 
at first directed against religion, but was confined to the nobles 
and the land-holding clergy. That keen-sighted'traveller, Arthur 
Young, while he recorded the starvation and misery of the peo- 


*The authority for the political part of the above sketch is Archibald Alison’s History of 
Europe, Alison took a very conservative view. That /amine was the direct cause of the French 


Revolution is proved by Arthur Young. See his 7vavels in France, Carlyle also takes this 
view, 
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ple, noted this so amply that there is no room for doubt. But, 
as in all troubled times in France, the mob of the great cities, 
and the demagogues who led them, soon attained to power, 
and, desiring license, not liberty and security, turned against re- 
ligion. The hardy peasantry of France—the real millions of the 
nation—while they had heartily joined in the movement before, 
now rebelled, but were crushed in detail for want of organiza- 
tion. Then began the Reign of Terror, the scenes of which are 
too sickening to recall, but whose victims Maistre regarded as so 
many precious hostages given for the ultimate victory of absolu- 
tism.* Also, it is a fact that the Reign of Terror was ended, the 
mob of Paris crushed, and a milder republic + inaugurated before 


. Napoleon, by treachery and force, established his military des- 


potism. Maistre, while hating Napoleon, held that this was a 
“fortunate event,” because it paved the way to the restoration of 
the Bourbon.t} 

It is evident throughout that Maistre did not consider the 
people. He held to the old principle of feudal times, good, no 
doubt, in a turbulent period of individuality, that people were 
created for government. But when great nations began to be 
firmly knit together the evil of this idea was constantly illus- 
trated. Very real misery led to the outburst of the French Re- 
volution. The people, on account of the various reasons assigned 
by Tocqueville, had begun to think about political matters and 
to contemplate the working of government.§ The channels of 
democracy, dammed up in France, rose into a deluge. Since 
then, and after once feeling the power of ruling, the French peo- 
ple have gone through a succession of revolutions, backward and 
forward, the main body of the people, sincerely loyal to the Ca- 
tholic Church but wishing a representative government, alter- 


*“ When a philosopher makes up his mind to great calamities in consideration of the results; 
when he says in his heart, ‘ If a hundred thousand murders be necessary, let them take place, pro- 
vided we are free’; if Providence replies, ‘ I accept thine approbation, but thou shalt help to make 
up the number,’ what can be more just ?” (Considérations sur la France,chap. ii.) These are 
the shocking utterances Maistre is betrayed into by arguing that the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution were better than a milder course, because they killed its vital principle and hastened the 
restoration of monarchy, 

+ The government of the Directoire, 

t Lettres, etc., quoted before, This letter was written in 1802, It is a masterpiece of logic, 
and its prophecies were completely justified. Maistre thoroughly understood Napoleonism in all 
its aspects, 

§ The gentle Fénelon’s book, 7¢/émague, was regarded as dangerous at court because it 
taught that governments were made for the good of the people! Saint-Simon, who was a ra- 
dical for those days, tells about the Duke of Burgundy repeating this, and how unpopular it 
made him at court ; nay, Saint-Simon himself evidently thought it a little vulgar at least! The 
commonplace of to-day was an heroic sentiment in the mouth of the brave and good Fénelon. 
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nately dominated by the radical and the reaction parties on 
both extremes. 

At the head of the reactionists, and as their chief exponent in 
expression, Maistre must be ranked. That voice, though hushed 
for sixty years, is still all-powerful in the camp of absolutism, 
He is quoted on all occasions by Legitimists, and it is held to be 
almost heresy, in certain French circles, to doubt his wisdom, 
The spirit of that school is probably expressed in a single sen- 
tence by him: 


“ Against our legitimate sovereign, were he a Nero, we have no other right 
than to allow our heads to be cut off while respectfully asserting the truth,” * 


When he will not allow a system of representation, or a written 
charter of any kind, to protect the people against the encroach. 
ments of tyranny, to be aught but an evil, he would thus, at one 
stroke, take from them the last remedy of an oppressed people. 
The hostile attitude of the present French Republic to the 
Catholic Church, while altogether unpardonable, has been, it is 
likely, aggravated by the loud and active section who follow 
Maistre’s teachings. If they had not prevented a large body of 
Catholic moderates sincerely joining the republican party, the 
triumph of the radical faction might perhaps never have taken 
place. A queer position is this for the followers of Maistre to 
occupy—to be the indirect allies of Gambetta! How much bet- 
ter would it not have been if, instead of holding to obsolete is- 
sues and dreaming of a return of utopian aristocracy, those who 
ought to be the real leaders of the French people had thrown 
their talents and energy into the moderate government of Mac- 
Mahon, honestly / Instead of which there was on their part, as 
soon as they thought the coast clear, an effort to place over the 
French people again a line of kings they abhorred. At all events 
the suspicion of such a purpose wrecked MacMahon’s administra- 
tion, the body of the people standing uncertain and irresolute, the 
only option seeming to be between religion and monarchy on one 
hand or irreligion and republicanism on the other; and in this in- 
terval came the victory of the radicals. It is not unreasonable, 
perhaps, to assert that the only way for France out of this dilemma 
is to shake off the influence of Maistre and his school. True chil- 
dren of the church may be true republicans. There is nothing in 
the Catholic Church to teach men otherwise. The advocate of an 
absolute legitimate monarchy may be a Catholic, it is true; but, on 


* Considérations sur la France, 
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the other hand, the spirit of the church, if ever invoked in poli- 
tics, has always been on the side of humanity. All through the 
middle ages, before the people were strong enough to protect 
themselves, the power of the church was exerted to shield them, 
when suffering from the tyranny of kings. Now, when the peo- 
ple have grown strong enough to protect themselves in states 
where king and nobles still linger, and have taken the govern- 
ment entirely into their hands in others, it is as monstrous as it 
is untrue to represent the Catholic Church as inimical to popular 
freedom and as an advocate of the restoration of feudal methods. 
Atruer conception of the matter would be that, as the church 
directly withdraws from politics, she only influences politics in- 
directly by seeking to instil moral aims in the individual. 

As for Maistre’s religious sentiments, though they cannot 
here be fully discussed, they may be tested, especially as to his 
ideas of the relations between church and state. In the passage 
here cited he lays bare his notions concisely, and brings together, 
as it were, the teachings of his whole life. This passage occurs: 
in a letter to Count Jean Potocki, who held, it appears, some: 
chronological opinions at variance with the Mosaic record : 


“.,. And upon this subject I must tell you a great truth: irreligion is 
blackguard (/’7rréligéon est canaille). Therefore, setting aside all researches 
on its truth or falsehood, a well-bred man takes care not only never to 
make an éc/at, but even not to write or speak a single word which attacks 
the national dogmas directly or indirectly. 

“In every country there are a certain number of conservative families 
which support the state; they form what is called the aristocracy or the 
nobility. So long as these remain pure and imbued with the national 
spirit the state remains unshaken, whatever may be the vices of the sove- 
reign ; but when these become corrupt, especially in respect of religion, the 
state must crumble, though it were governed by a succession of Charle- 
magnes. The patrician is a lay priest; the national religion is his first and 
most sacred possession, since it protects his privilege, and the fall of the 
one entails the loss of the other. There can be no greater crime in a noble- 
man than to attack the national dogmas.” * 


Then follows a passage of curious argument which it is not 
necessary to quote, compared to which, it seems, one is justified 
in declaring the chronological doubts of Count Potocki to have 
been rather harmless. As it is, the letter is sufficiently strange. 
The truth or falsehood of religion is a matter of no account. It 
may be pagan, Catholic, Greek, or Protestant—it makes no differ- 
ence; so it be national, the nobleman must cherish it because it 


* Lettres, etc., quoted before. Paris, 1851. Letter to Count Jean Potocki. 
VOL. XXXIII.—15 
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protects his privilege! If Count Joseph Marie de Maistre had 
lived under Tiberius Czesar, would he have followed the Son of 
the carpenter, the associate of fishermen, the friend of the poor, 
the humble, and the publican? But this test is too severe. Half 
of superfinical Christendom would have been no better than 
Maistre. We will look at him in another light. Following 
Plato, he was fond of defining the Beautiful as that which pleases 
an honest patrician. Maistre’s works and opinions, judged by 
this standard, may be beautiful and pleasing to a man who isa 
patrician and who is also honest ; but to men who are not patri- 
cians, but are equally honest, they must be detestable and ugly. 

What seems to be the chief and fundamental error which led 

to all Maistre’s other aberrations lay in this: he did not, or he 
would not, recognize the distinction between our methods of re. 
‘ceiving the truths of revealed religion and the theories of poli- 
tics. Religion is not a matter of opinion. It is the infallible 
revelation of God preserved and taught to us by an unerring 
‘church, and its object is to bring us into beatific union with 
God. Politics is matter of opinion; there is no final court of 
‘appeal in it; the only thing men can do is to experiment, learn, 
and progress in its methods. No instance of perfection in gov- 
ernment, in any state or in any time, can be alleged; and the only 
thing we can hope to attain is the selection of the best. That 
extraordinary letter of Maistre reveals a theory very different 
from this; stripped of the wealth of illustration and eloquence of 
-diction with which it is clothed in his elaborate works, it stands in 
bare simplicity and put in the fewest words: king and nobles 
must possess unlimited power over the nation—that is the first 
-article of his creed; then they must have some religion, no mat- 
ter what so it be national, nor whether they believe it or not, 
because it is a cheap system of police for the kingdom. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

It is instructive to notice the last days of Maistre, in order to 
see to what consequences of disappointment the great “ Prophet 
of the Past” * brought himself. Perhaps he doubted his political 
creed at times. It is in justice to his memory to quote here from 
.aletter written to Baron de Vignet : 


“You say that nations will require ‘strong governments,’ whereupon | 
must inquire what you mean by that. If monarchy seems to you to be 
strong in proportion as it is absolute, the governments of Naples, Madrid, 
and Lisbon. must, in your eyes, appear very vigorous. Yet you know, and 


* First applied:to Maistre by Ballanche, This clever French and very descriptive expression 
has been extended to a whole group of men who follow him, 
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everybody knows, that those monsters of weakness only exist thanks to 
their equilibrium. Rest assured that to strengthen monarchy you must 
base it on the laws, and that all that is arbitrary—military tribunals, con- 
tinual change of office, and ministerial jobs and messes—must be avoided. 
Consider, 1 pray, what we had come to, and how your plans were rejected, 
moderate as they were, and though in no way infringing on the royal pre- 


rogative.” 


Bonaparte had fallen, the house of Capet was restored, the 
last sparks of revolution seemed trampled out by kaiser and 
king ; but still the unlimited monarchy of the eighteenth century 
came not back. Perhaps he felt in his heart that the spirit against 
which he had struggled was invincible. Perhaps, too, he may 
have been shaken in his opinion of it more tharf once—as he 
expressed it to a friend in private: “ Like Diomed before Troy, I 
have perhaps wounded a divinity while pursuing my enemies.” 
But outwardly there was no faltering, no retraction. He con- 
tinued to the last the bitter enemy to all restrictions on kingly 
prerogative, to all charters, or constitutions that are written, to 
protect the people, and sternly refused to sanction governments 
which allowed the people any voice in them. He viewed the 
rapidly advancing waves of democracy with rage and mortifica- 
tion, though in comparative silence. Personal success, which he 
reaped to the full on his return to Italy, could not console him. 
Just after the applause which greeted the publication of his later 
works, and while honors were being showered upon him, he 
writes to M. de Marcellus: “ D’autres épines s’enfoncent dans 
mon coeur ; mon esprit s’en ressent; de petit il est devenu nul: 
hic jacet ; mais je meurs avec l'Europe; je suis en bonne com- 
pagnie!"”"* The enemy he had wrestled with for life was tri- 
umphant. Prostrated for a moment, it rose again stronger than 
before, its foes now its friends, and charters and constitutions’ 
flew broadcast over Europe. At this dread vision of victorious 
democracy Maistre could only stare in silence; but it weighed 
upon his heart like a rock. Family sorrows were added to his 
load, slow paralysis sapped his once vigorous constitution, and 
the poor, old, broken-hearted man lay down and died at Turin on 
the 26th of February, 1821. 


* Other thorns have buried themselves in my heart ; my mind feels them: Azc jacet ; but I 
die with Europe ; Iam in good company!” Lettres, etc., quoted before, Paris, 1851. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END, 


A CLOSE watch had been set upon McDonell from the evening 
on which he,had declared his intention of sending for Father 
Leonard and making over a certain amount of property to him 
for the benefit of the orphans he had wronged, or, in consequence 
of their non-appearance, for the benefit of the poor. He had 
given to his valet the next morning a note for his reverence, 
which, being safely placed in Nano’s hands, found its way speedily 
into the fire. He had been advised by Killany to remain within 
doors for a few days. The excitement of his last interview with 
Nano had injured him. Continual brooding since was wasting 
him slowly. He felt the necessity of quiet for a time, and obey- 
ed the physician’s instructions so honestly that he did not dis- 
cover at once the position in which his daughter had placed him. 
He wondered and fretted at the priest’s apparent delay, and 
sent other notes urgently demanding his presence. They elicit- 
ed a message to the effect that his reverence was not in the city. 
This did not satisfy him; and, the suspicion that his daughter 
might be intercepting his letters occurring to him at the same 
time, his life was rendered still more unhappy and miserable. 
He had dwelt on the last scene with his daughter more with the 
petulance of an old man than with the quiet, dignified grief of a 
wronged and disappointed father. He raged and wept by turns. 
He accused himself, and justly, for the sad deformity of character 
which she displayed. He spent the hours in self-reproach, or in 
prayer, or in wandering aimlessly through the rooms of his own 
suite ; sometimes vowing vengeance against any who would dare 
to oppose him, and again crying weakly for humility and pa- 
tience in his sufferings. The world without was so beautiful, the 
sky so clear, the sun so bright, everything that breathed or grew 
so full of life’s cheery activity and fascinating movement, that, 
pressing his face against the window—his old, withered, pallid 
face against the cold pane, he laughed from the bitterness of his 
heart. It was horrible that the contrast between his loved world 
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and himself should be so much in his disfavor; that in his heart 
and home misery, sin, and disease should reign so triumphantly, 
while the inanimate world and the vulgar rabble rejoiced. If his 
daughter had remained faithful the day would not have lost its 
brightness for him. His last hold on the beauty and satisfaction 
of life went with her affection. Riches had brought him nothing 
put curses, as ill-gotten riches must always bring, and he had 
neither health, nor spirit, nor mind to enjoy the power and station 
which he had won. It threw him into a dumb, enervating rage 
to suspect Nano of holding him a prisoner. He remarked that 
he had received no visitors within two days, that none had so 
much as sent in their cards. Yet this might be attributed to the 
prevailing belief of his madness. That thought was overwhelm- 
ing. It pressed him to the ground as if a heavy burden had been 
placed upon his shoulders, and left him helpless to think or move. 
Mad! They might as well have said buried. He was like a man 
attending his own funeral—certain of his existence and his own 
identity, yet ousted from his rightful place by the dead thing 
called by his name, pressed down under the force of a prevailing 
opinion, and conscious only of his utter helplessness. 

He determined to watch his servants and at every opportu- 
nity test their fidelity. They were acting in the interest of his 
enemies, and had already deserted the waning sovereign to trans- 
fer their allegiance to his fortunate successor. It was bitter but 
natural, and he did not complain of it. It added to his sufferings 
that these troubles were not purely domestic. The world had 
his insanity on its tongue-tip, and poked among the ashes through 
its representative, Killany. His hand was everywhere, planning 
and executing, prompting and encouraging. It was not to his 
daughter but to this villain that he was giving the victory. It 
was not his daughter who would possess the spoils, but the ad- 
venturer. The honest and the dishonest wealth would go alike 
to fatten his pocket, and those whom he had robbed and she for 
whom he had sinned would be left in equal destitution. What- 
ever was to be done to defeat the schemers must be done quickly ; 
and without any fixed plan of action, dazed by the evils which 
surrounded him, he began by watching his servant. Late on 
that evening which had taken Nano to the carnival he gave to 
his valet a note for the priest. He followed the man with noise- 
less steps to the hall, and had the mournful satisfaction of seeing 
him read it and then fling it contemptuously into the stove with 
a laugh and a joke for one lean little figure which sat comfortably 
near to the fire. 
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“Old man still hangs to the one idea,” said Mr. Quip, who 
had been placed in his present position as Dr. Killany’s repre- 
sentative. 

“Yes; he is bound to see the priest, and waits with fine pa- 
tience his return home. Wouldn't have done it, though, but for 
Killany, who told him that it would be dangerous to stir abroad 
in his present state of health and irritation. The old man is that 
careful of himself, you know, that he'll do any foolish thing to 
keep from getting 1ii again. Thank Heaven if they can but get 
him into the asylum!” 

“ That’s a spot where dull care will never visit him,” said 
Quip meditatively. “Between the choruses of his neighbors and 
the strait-waistcoats and shower-baths of the institution he will 
not have much leisure for thought. He will be violent, and will 
get his share of all these punishments. He is nervous, and they 
will affect him more than others. I would not be afraid to bet 
that he is dead within six months. The grave is a smoother and 
softer bed. It is circumscribed, but you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that by your own desire you were put there, and, being 
dead, that it was the very best place for you.” 

And both laughed at this sally. 

McDonell’s desire to rush out upon them and strangle them 
in their scornful mood was so strong that he shrank away in 
terror from himself. Was he really mad or going mad, as these 
men said and people imagined ? 

“It would not be hard to make me so,” he thought, witha 
shiver of uncontrollable fear ; “and that, perhaps, is the game. If 
they knew how little it would avail they would not be so cruel. 
But there are other means to bend the stubborn, and they who 
do not stop at this will stop at nothing. O os! this is now 
thy time of vengeance.” 

He stole away to think over this new evidence of his danger 
and his daughter’s perfidy, and stole back again, overpowered 
with peevish rage, when the door-bell rang. He was not himself, 
and it would have been better to have remained secluded for a 
time instead of irritating his mind still more by every fresh proof 
of his sad misfortunes, He could not, however, control himself 
so much. From his position he saw that a gentleman, a friend, 
had entered and presented his card to the servant with the re- 
quest that he might see Mr. McDonell immediately. The ser- 
vant sighed and shook his head mournfully. 

“Very sorry, sir, but he be that bad as how the doctors say 
no one can go near him.” 
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“ Ah! is it true what I have heard, that he is becoming more 
confirmed in his weakness of mind?” 

“] fear me, sir, too true. It is not known as yet, not even to 
Miss McDonell, how very bad he is.” 

“Liar! villain!” cried the unwise and enraged McDonell, 
rushing upon the man from his place of concealment with flaming 
eyes and a face distorted with the passion he could not control. 
“You dare to repeat to my friends those calumnies! I will choke 
you till the eyes start from your lying head. Ruan, you villain, 
run!” 

And the servant did run, with howls of terror so genuine that 
the whole kitchen, headed by the valet and Quip, came tumbling 
into the hall. The visitor, with a very pale, embarrassed coun- 
tenance, was backing dignifiedly to the door. This movement 
brought the madman to his senses partially. 

“Sir,” he said, controlling his voice with a great and visible 
effort, “ pardon me for this unseemly behavior; but these villains, 
as you sce, would make me mad in spite of myself. There is no 
need, I hope, to tell you it is a calumny.” 

“Not at all,” said the gentleman soothingly. “I regret hav- 
ing disturbed you exceedingly, and I—” 

“Ah! you believe as the rest,” cried the merchant, half in 
scorn and half inagony. “Then do not go until you have con- 
vinced yourself of my sanity. I am not mad.” 

“We all knows that, sir,” said the valet behind him. “ Not 
mad, sir, but only irritated, sir, and forgetting that the doc- 
tor wished you to keep your room and not excite yourself, 
sir.” 

“Away, wretch!” roared McDonell, bursting again into a 
white rage at sight of his jailer. “Though you are the tool of 
greater villains, you have betrayed me.” 

The man retired precipitately before the anger of his master, 
and was received into the bosom of the crowd with a chorus of 
screams and expressions of sympathy. The merchant was about 
to make a second appeal to his visitor, who was now at the door, 
when Quip touched his arm. 

“You would make these men believe you sane,” he said, fix- 
ing his beady eyes on the restless ones of the invalid, and holding 
them to his own, “and yet you are taking the surest means to 
convince them of your insanity. This is not the time nor the 
place to proclaim it. You look like a madman now. Retire to 
your room, sir, and be careful to act, not as an ordinary man 
would act under the circumstances, but with the devil’s own 
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cunning. You will need it to get people out of the notions they 
have concerning you.” 

“Who you are I know not,” said McDonell, impressed by 
Quip’s words, “ but you speak wisely. I shall follow your ad. 
vice. And my visitor is gone; that shows me how I have 
blundered, for he will surely think I am mad.” 

The servants stood at a distance, whispering and wondering, 
their fears quite overcome by their curiosity. Mr. Quip winked 
at them and smiled, and they answered with a nodding of heads 
and a noiseless clapping of hands to indicate their approbation of 
his coolness and dexterity. 

“Go to your places,” said the merchant, waving his hand to. 
wards them ; and he would have said more, but that they vanish. 
ed pell-mell into the kitchen regions, and made that part of the 
house echo for some moments afterwards with the screaming of 
the more sensitive females and the rattling of tins and dishes, 
Fearful that he would assail them there and then, the more cool- 
headed ones barricaded the door. In the hall were left only the 
valet and Mr. Quip, to the former of whom the master gave his 
particular attention. 

“You may consider yourself discharged,” he said, “and 
without a character. You are my servant no longer. Having 
betrayed me, it is not safe to give you the opportunity of betray- 
ing other unfortunates.” 

He was going to his room when Nano entered from the carni- 
val in her dress of the celestial huntress, gay with the glitter of 
silk and gold, and even light-hearted. The shrinking attitude of 
the valet, the important airs of Mr. Quip, and the wild glances 
and appearance and manner of her father gave her immediate 
insight into the scenes which lately had taken place. The kitchen 
echoes had not yet subsided. She paled slightly, and was going 
on to her own apartments when her father stopped her. 

“Come with me,” he said imperiously. She followed him 
into the library with a sinking heart, but with resolute and 
unmoved exterior, and for a few moments they stood quietly 
facing each other, his hands nervously twitching together, his 
eyes reading her face as if to find there some hope of which he 
had not yet dreamed. 

“Are you my daughter?” he asked sneeringly when his 
scrutiny was finished. 

“You have better grounds to call me that, sir, than I to call 
you father. Why do you ask?” 

“ Father, father!” he repeated, witha broader sneer. ‘“ That 
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comes trippingly from your tongue, does it not? And yet you 
have lost all right to that honored title. You have made mea 
madman—me, your father, who schemed and sinned to make you 
what you are, who in his misery and repentance made you his 
first thought, who shaped every action in your regard, preferring 
to desert his God and his salvation, almost, for your sake. You 
have repaid me for my old indifference. You have made mea 
madman. I am, if you can make good this vile calumny, as good 
as dead and buried. And yet, before God, my sin is not so great 
as yours. I gave you part of a father’s love and care, and you 
have never looked with love on me. You now add crime to in- 
difference. Tell me, is it your intention to put me in an asy- 
lum?” 

She did not answer, for she could not. 

“Tell me, tell me,” he repeated fiercely, bringing his wild eyes 
close to her face and seizing her violently by the arms, “do 
you meditate that sin?” 

“Am I safe,” she answered boldly, “with one who, sane or 
not, chooses to act the madman? Am I to be blamed for con- 
fining one who treats his own not even as the dogs of the street 
would treat them ?” 

“Tam always forgetting,” he said mournfully, releasing his 
hold ; “ and there is the apology of my enemies.” 

He stood fora moment with his hands clasped to his forehead, 
the picture of woe and helplessness; then he went over to the 
mantel and took down a crucifix that hung there veiled. Press- 
ing it to his bosom, he said: “ I submit, and I acknowledge the 
justice of my punishment. I submit, I submit. Only remember, 
my God, that I am deserted by theone whom I most loved. You 
had mother and friend in your affliction. I havenoone. Be my 
support, and be merciful to my pitiless persecutors. 

“You, unfortunate woman, since you are determined to goon 
in your sinful path, bear in mind one thing: your sin will recoil 
on you, as mine has recoiled on me. Perhaps you are already 
judged and condemned. See what my punishment is. You have 
added to my pride and my injustice the ingratitude of hell, and 
your punishment will be in proportion. Go now and think upon 
my words.” He turned from her and continued to walk the 
length of the room with the crucifix in his hands, entirely ob- 
livious of her presence. She bore herself with wonderful self- 
command. During his denunciation she stood calm as a marble 
statue, with her eyes fixed on him, and seemed to derive comfort 
and strength from the leoking. She was moved and frightened 
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by his appeal. She thought he was becoming what she had 
desired him to be—a madman. His whole appearance, lean, 
shrivelled, pallid, his hair dishevelled and his eyes burning, was 
that of one insane; and insane he was, poor old man! with grief 
and disappointment. 

She left him presently and sent for Quip. 

“Go to the office in the morning, and inform Dr. Killany of 
what you have seen and heard to-night. He will know what to 
do afterwards.” 

“ Your servant, ma’am,” replied the gentleman, and, agreeably 
to instructions received from Killany, went immediately upon his 
errand. 

_ Dr. Fullerton found him in quiet raptures the next morning in 
the outer office. He was perched, as usual, on the arm of his 
chair, deeply engaged in reading up a most profound work on 
insanity. With every new discovery he slapped his leg, or, clos- 
ing the book, cried of the author : 

“What a genius! One would think he had this particular 
case in his eye when he wrote this work.” 

“ You seem interested, Quip,” said the doctor. ‘“ What's the 
object?” 

“Lunacy,” answered Mr. Quip, with a knowing wink. “It 
was delirium tremens before, spontaneous combustion next, and 
now it is lynacy, which throws every other in the shade. I never 
paid much attention to it up to this, but our respected superior 
has a case on hand which has given me a grand insight into the 
business. Some rich old nabob on Wilton Avenue, with an only 
daughter, has sent his brains to parts unknown. What’s left of 
him is not even animal.” 

“] was not aware of that. Who is the gentleman?” 

“ He whom they call McDonell. He had paralysis some time 
ago, and it touched his brain.” 

The doctor rose in astonishment, and the whispered words of 
Killany on that day when he had ridden with him from Mc- 
Donell’s to the office came back to his memory. He had heard 
rumors, but nothing so decided as Quip’s information. 

“ Are you sure of the man, Quip—quite sure ?”’ 

“ Morally certain, sir. Wasn’t I there last night at the pret- 
tiest row that ever took place outside of an asylum? They have 
had the old gentleman under guard for some days. Only yester- 
day he began to suspect that all wasn’t well with him in the up- 
per regions, and he gets suspicious of every one in an instant. 
The doctors had forbidden visitors. One came just after I got 
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back from the carnival, and was inquiring of the servant all about 
it, when out bounced the old chap like a fury, choked the ser- 
yant, kicked the visitor because he was slow in admitting his 
sanity, and was rushing at his valet when I tapped his arm, 
caught him as he turned, and laid him on his back. Then I sat 
on him. 

“«You’re not mad,’ says I. 

“«T know it, villain!’ says he. 

“* But you’re acting mad,’ says I again, ‘and that is just as 
foolish. Now, if you will go to your room sensible, and even gay, 
I will let you up.’ 

“You're right,’ says he. ‘I'll do it.’ 

“ And so he did quite reasonably. It was a sight to see the 
servants, who had been looking on, skurry through the door when 
he shook his finger at them, and the valet’s knees tremble when 
he looked at him. His daughter came in then, and he called her 
into the library. She was rigged out—oh! but I remember you 
were her escort and don’t stand in need of a description. At 
any rate she didn’t look so sweet coming out as when she went 
in, and the upshot of it is that there is to be an examination to- 
day by the doctors, and you are one of the gang. Then, I sup- 
pose, comes a writ de /unatico, and our old gentleman is whipped 
off to the asylum. Fine thing, this insanity.” 

Mr. Quip returned to his book and the doctor withdrew to 
the inner office, unaccountably troubled and disturbed. He had 
no idea of the extremity to which Nano’s father had been re- 
duced, and it smote on him awkwardly that she should have ac- 
companied them to the carnival while he was in such a sad con- 
dition at home. He had not known from Olivia the exact rela- 
tions which these two held to each other, or he might not have 
allowed the fact to make such an impression on him ; but having 
some rigid notions on the Fourth Commandment, even the admi- 
ration he felt for her could not lessen the imprudence of her con- 
duct in his eyes. A note came from Killany after office-hours, 
requesting him to come to McDonell House without delay. It 
was noon, and he hastened away directly. He knew that the ex- 
amination was to take place, and he felt some anxiety and con- 
siderable curiosity as to the result. In the drawing-room of Mc- 
Donell House he met two medical gentlemen, experts in detecting 
the presence of insanity, and of some fame in their own districts. 
Killany was in the upper rooms with Nano, and Olivia too, for he 
heard her voice on the stairs. Presently Killany entered, bland, 
smooth, and dignified as usual. 
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“ A rather sad case, gentlemen,” he said in tones of studied 
professional grief; “ violent at times even to his daughter, but 
for the most part melancholy.” 

The experts looked at each other significantly. 

“He could not be in a worse condition,” said Doctor B. 

“ Melancholy madness is the rock of our profession,” echoed 
Doctor C. 

“We have thought it best,” continued Killany, as if in expla. 
nation to Fullerton, “that but one of us should visit him ata 
time. We can compare notes afterwards. Will you be so kind, 
Doctor B., as to take precedence?” 

“Jf you wish it,” replied the doctor, and under the guidance 
of a servant he proceeded to the library. 

McDonell showed no surprise, or interest, or alarm at the ap- 
pearance of the visitor. He was not aware of the object of the 
visit, and was not prepared to give the matter the attention it 
deserved. It so happened that the moment chosen for the ex. 
amination was most fortunate for Killany and most disastrous 
to McDonell. A combination of circumstances had arisen to aid 
the devil in the crime to be committed that day. The appear- 
ance of the invalid, worn and exhausted as he had been by dis. 
ease, was not favorable. His thin, pallid face and trembling, 
unsettled manner, his frequent sighs and moody expression, his 
inattention and discourtesy, his rapid, shifting, sidelong glances, 
his neglected toilet, were circumstances not calculated to remove 
preconceived notions of insanity. The sorrows and dangers 
pressing around him, surging at his feet like the waves of an 
angry ocean, had driven him into a state of mind for the time 
akin to madness. He was cunning enough to have defeated the 
malice of his enemies in this examination, had he suspected its 
ultimate object. He paid no attention’ to his visitor, and to his 
cautious questions gave gruff, incoherent, and inapposite answers, 
staring at him sometimes insolently, burying himself in the pa- 
pers for a moment, wringing his hands convulsively as if in strong 
mental agony, and altogether behaving as much like a madman 
as a sane man could. Doctor B. left him with a decided convic- 
tion of his insanity, but he classed it as a mild though obstinate 
species. The second expert returned with a similar opinion, as 
he met with a similar reception. 

Since Dr. Fullerton’s opinion went for little or nothing against 
the testimony already given by the experts, Killany cared not 
what he thought or said; but for the sake of appearances he fol- 
lowed the example of the others and proceeded to interview the 
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patient. It was a surprise to him that he had been appointed an 
examiner, and he felt that it was less out of good-will to himself 
than to give an air of strict legality and impartiality to all the 
proceedings. However, he determined to do in all honesty and 
earnestness his share of the work. McDonell paid no attention 
to him until it occurred to his sensitive but dazed mind that the 
number of his medical visitors was strangely increasing, when he 
said, without looking up: 

“ Are there any more of you?” 

“T am the last,” answered the doctor in tones of the gravest, 
most respectful pity. “I hope you do not consider my pres- 
ence an intrusion.” 

The merchant did not at once reply. A spasm of pain for an 
instant contracted his face and a shiver crept through his half- 
dead limbs. He turned his head toward the doctor with a dilat- 
ing horror in his eyes. A glance at his examiner did not seem to 
reassure him. He put out his hands feebly, as if to wave him 
from his sight. 

“ Away, away!” he said hoarsely. “It is enough to disturb 
my sleeping hours with your dread presence; do not make the 
day hideous. I will do justice to your children, if they live. 
Have I not been trying hard—hard—hard? But the devil, who 
sends you to torment me, is plotting against me. Why do you 
come too? There are many who will make me mad without 
your assistance. Away, away!” 

And he groaned and pushed his hands against the empty air, 
as if thrusting from him a heavy body. 

“You mistake,” said the doctor gently, “if you think there is 
here another besides myself.” 

“Do I not know your voice? How often have you stood 
beside my bed when I was weak and helpless,and mocked me! 
Go! in Heaven’s name, go! Do I not suffer enough with my 
daughter and the devil leagued against me? Away!” 

He had worked himself into a frightful state of feeling. His 
eyes were starting, his face was flushed and swollen. The doctor 
rose hastily and left the room. 

“Well?” said Killany, when he entered the parlor. 

“ Mad,” said Fullerton briefly—* violently mad.” 

“Ah!” And Killany smiled in an ambiguous manner, and 
turned to the other physicians: “Let us compare notes, gentle- 
men, and then settle on our report.” 

It was very neatly and even facetiously done over a decanter 
of Burgundy. The four medical gentlemen gave it as their 
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opinion that McDonell was hopelessly insane, and recommended 
immediate consignment to an asylum. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LAST INTERVIEW, 


KILLANY came up-stairs, after the consultation was over, to 
announce the result to Nano. As she was quite prepared for it, 
there was no display of emotion. Her face was pale enough to 
suit the réle of grief-stricken daughter, and its helpless, blind de. 
spair was gracefully interpreted by Olivia from her Christian 
standpoint. It would bea thankless task to follow the drift of 
Nano’s thoughts for the last few weeks. They had been like 
rudderless vessels on a stormy sea and she the watcher on the 
shore, seeing them vacantly wander one by one into the harbor 
or founder in.mid-ocean, and keeping no account. She tried 
hard to be gay, to act as if the most ordinary events were happen. 
ing, and she one on whom sorrow, having lightly touched, passed 
by and left behind no traces. In vain, all in vain. At no time or 
place could she have been or felt more desolate. A great gulf— 
the gulf of crime, which no repentance could ever close and make 
as if it had not been—lay between her and Olivia and Olivia's 
brother ; between her and the society she worshipped ; between 
her and everything that was good and beautiful on earth. If 
there were devils she had kinship with them. She had taken her 
place with Killany, and in that rested her condemnation. The 
high-born lady had stooped to the worthless adventurer. Yet 
she had done no legal sin. Her father had been pronounced mad 
and sent into retirement by responsible physicians. The law 
could not reach her, but conscience could and did. It tore at 
her heart like a vulture, and the agony threw a mist over what- 
ever her eyes fell upon. Her books and her philosophies seemed 
fit only for the fire. They had not helped her one iota in her 
fight with temptation. Her theories had lost their foundation— 
pride in her own virtue. The virtue being fled, pride and its 
superstructure of deceit and rambling, cultured falsities tumbled 
to the ground. Human beings, even jail-birds, had got into an 
extraordinary perspective, and towered down from an unusual 
moral height upon her littleness. 

Olivia, her brother, and her lover seemed high as the heavens 
compared to her. Killany alone preserved his proper dimen. 
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sions, and she had reached his level. There was more meaning 
and more humiliation almost in that simple, disgusting fact than 
in her sin. 

“In afew days,” Killany said, “the legal formalities will be 
ended.” 

“Tt is all.in your hands,” she replied shortly, and with so, 
evident a desire to be rid of him that he took his leave forth- 
with. 

“T cannot resist,” she said afterwards to Olivia, “the temp- 
tation to show likes and dislikes after your blunt fashion. I am 
utterly unstrung, and have not the patience to do these things 
with society tact and discretion. Perhaps I am more sincere.” 

“T am afraid not,” said Olivia. “It is so much to your taste 
and so much a part of your nature to do things after a society 
model that any new departure savors of hypocrisy. I give you 
credit for sincerity in this case. But, O Nano! is not this a ter- 
rible misfortune which has befallen you?” 

“Terrible is not the word,” answered the lady, clasping her 
hands with convulsive strength. “It is crushing. It has lain on 
me as a mountain would ever since the awful possibility first 
appeared, and, though I have tried to shake it off, it still clings 
to me with fatal stubbornness. I doubt if I ever recover from 
it.” 

They were speaking, and Nano alone knew it, of very differ- 
ent things. Olivia alluded to McDonell’s insanity, the lady to 
her own crime. 

“There is nothing in it so bitter,” Olivia hastily replied, 
struck by the expression of her friend’s countenance, “that you 
need mourn forever. Itis very painful, and you don’t know how 
sorry I am for your trouble.” 

“It isnot so much a trouble asit is a stainon our name. You 
know what absurd prejudices the world has on this point. Ina 
measure they are behind the savages, our cultured citizens. If 
they can say, ‘ Her father is inanasylum, crazy as a loon,’ they are 
satisfied. I do not give a snap of my finger for their criticisms 
orcynicism. They will always be civil enough to me personally, 
but it takes considerably from one’s standing. It was only since 
his sickness that I began to have a real affection for my father, 
and I could now wish that it had remained as it had been. I 
- would not endure such suffering as I endure at this moment.” 

Again she spoke with a meaning hidden to Olivia. 

“ Sentiments of this kind,” said the fearless girl, “sound very 
meanly in my ears, Nano—” 
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“What sentiments do not when uttered by one of our 
school ?”’ 

“It is your misfortune, and quite often your fault, that you 
choose for admiration some of the very worst kind. It is a 
fatality among you. But I didn’t come here to scold, only to 
cry with you.” 

“T have no tears,” said she, with a chilly smile. “I cannot 
weep, unless it be for myself. Often the bars of an asylum hold 
more satisfaction, and peace, and goodness than the plate-glass 
of a mansion like this. I wonder would my father change places 
with me?” 

“ With you, Nano!” cried her friend, quite shocked. 

“ Ah! I was rambling, was I not? Yet, crazy and all as he 
is—” 

“No, not crazy,” said a cold, quiet, hard voice from the door, 
“but wronged, cruelly, deeply wronged, and by his own child.” 

McDonell was standing there with his fiery eyes glaring upon 
them, but his face was calm in expression, his manner was no lon- 
ger nervous and hurried, and altogether he looked more like the 
cool-headed business man of old than he had done since his ill. 
ness. Nano’s presence of mind did not forsake her at this un- 
toward incident. She retained her seat, determined to face the 
present danger with all her nerve and impudence. But Olivia, 
startled beyond measure by his appearance and his words, grew 
pale and flushed by turns, and stood looking helplessly from one 
to the other. 

“If you wish to speak to me, father,” said Nano gently, “ pray 
return to your own room, and I will follow at once. For the pre- 
sent respect our guest, Miss Fullerton, so much as to leave in. 
stantly.” 

“TI do respect her so much,” he answered calmly, “ that I shall 
not go till I have made known to her what a wretched thing it 
is she loves and regardsin you. I beg of you to be calm, Miss 
Fullerton, and to fear nothing from me. A commission of some 
kind is about to make me out crazy, I believe, and in a few days I 
shall be consigned to an asylum, there to end a very miserable 
life. It is her doing,” and he pointed his outstretched arm at the 
defiant and indifferent woman. “She, my child, my daughter, to 
retain this ill-gotten wealth of mine, has put me in such a position 
that no word or writing of mine can have the least value before 
the law. Oh! beware of her, young lady. Never did serpent 
wear asmoother guise than this. Never did a sepulchre look 
more beautiful. Beware of her!” 
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“You are not yourself, father,” said the lady, still calm and 
unmoved. “You have told my friends this same story many 
times in a few days, and it has but injured yourself. You wish 
to appear reasonable, and your mad words carry only a surer 
conviction of your insanity to those who know you. Pray retire 
to your room.” 

He would have spoken had not his attendants suddenly en- 
tered and forced him out of his daughter’s presence. True toa 
certain line of conduct which he seemed to have adopted, the old | 
gentleman did not attempt to resist this violence, but went away 
with the attendants quietly, leaving two frightened women be- 
hind him. 

“You see, Olivia,” said Nano, with a dejected air, “ what I 
am called on to endure daily. Regularly I have had those re- 
proaches flung at me. He has gone over the same catalogue of 
my offences—it is very long when given in full—sometimes in his 
own room or mine, and often before witnesses. I have concealed. 
it as much as possible from the outside world. I did wish very i 
much to conceal it from you.” : 

“T will forget,” said Olivia quickly. “But that he should 
turn on you of all others!” 

“It is the worst feature of his madness, and through all his: 

sickness I was his most devoted and tireless attendant. He: 
would have none other. But let us dismiss so sad a subject.” 
“And myself at the same time,” said Olivia, rising to go. 
“Good-by, dear, and God give you strength to bear this suffer- 
ing! Ah! Nano, if you knew him as you should, this hour would. 
not seem so dark. The sympathy which men cannot-give, which: 
would reach into the depths of your soul as rain into the earth, 
would be yours. You seem to go further from him every day.. 
Good-by.” 

As before, Nano managed to avoid kiss and hand-clasp from 
her friend. Smiling, she said : 

“If it would please you I could almost believe in your beau- 
tiful superstitions. But I know that, you want conviction of their 
truth as well as of their beauty, which in all honesty I cannot 
give.” ' 

Olivia went away sadly troubled about many ill-defined 
things. The scene with McDonell left a dark impression on her 
mind and gave rise to an unconscious suspicion against her friend. 

“His own daughter!” she thought. “Oh! if my father were 
alive ”’—and a sudden pang shot through her heart at the recollec- 


tion of Killany’s slanders—“ and he should fall into the same state, 
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I think that, no matter how fierce he might be towards others, 
with me he would be always gentle. And yet I have heard that 
the insane do the most shocking things even to those whom they 
have best loved.” 

Three days later the arrangements, legal and otherwise, for 
McDonell’s removal to the asylum were completed, and Nano 
and Killany were appointed administrators and guardians of the 
estate. Killany himself, in his graceful and delicate fashion, had 
informed McDonell of the decision of the law and of the hour of 
his departure, and the unfortunate man had asked mildly to see 
his daughter once again before he set out for his new home. He 
made no outcry, uttered no reproaches. His resignation was 
complete. He had thought deeply since the first intimation of 
his enemies’ designs. They had the start in the race. He knew 
that no violence of his could now undo their work, no court 
would make him sane again under the damning evidence of the 
last few weeks. Therefore the wisest and best plan of action was 
to proceed with extraordinary patience and caution; as he had 
been accustomed to do in the height of his business fame, to per- 
form every act with almost superhuman carefulness and preci- 
sion, and thus force upon observers the truth of his sanity. At 
first he could not think with equanimity of accepting his dreadful 
fate and the degradation of being housed with madmen. When 
that feeling had worn away a hope sprang up in his heart that 
his daughter might yet be merciful, and, pitying his age and his 
many infirmities, refuse at the last to send him to the prison of 
-despair. It was rather chimerical, and so he understood it. He 
forced himself to accept his coming imprisonment as an accom- 
plished fact, and formed in detail the scheme by which he was to 
liberate himself from the toils. It was the bite of the serpent to 
him that he had rejected the great opportunity of confessing to 
the priest during his illness. He felt that his present suffering 
was the first and perhaps final instalment of the vengeance of 
‘God for that insult, and he prepared to receive it with resigna- 
tion, filled with a sense of its justice and necessity. The calmness 
of that day was his first step towards liberty. He felt hope’s 
sweet assurance in his breast. If he could but maintain that 
‘demeanor through every trial, carrying it to the extraordinary 
-degree which his position demanded, he might reasonably expect 
to be restored to freedom in avery short time. The thought of 
the intervening days of horror would have been too much for 
him had he allowed his mind to dwell on them, but he resolutely 
turned away when they presented themselves. 
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As he had requested, Nano came to the library a few moments 
before his departure. Her great self-command was never more 
severely tried than on this day. Her face still wore its old 
pallor, but her eyes and features were expressive of no emotion, 
and she took a seat before him as if the circumstances were the 
most ordinary of her life. This would have angered him had he 
been open to passion. Since passion was forcibly dead in him, 
he passed it over in silence. 

“| know scarcely why I have called you,” he said, with an 
ease of manner and expression that staggered her, “and hardly 
know what I am to say to you, except it be to say farewell. I 
can imagine that you have thought long and carefully on the 
deed which is to be consummated to-day. One does not deliber- 
ately settle down to the commission of a desperate act without 
long consideration of the difficulties which may surround it. I 
did not when I stole from two little orphans the thousands which 
you steal again at this later date. Among my many apprehen- 
sions was not that of imprisonment in a lunatic asylum. You 
have done well. You are as successful as I was, and you may be 
as unsuccessful as lam. In me see the end of all iniquity. You 
triumph for to-day, and to-morrow your hour willcome. But 
you have thought of these things, no doubt, and I but waste 
breath in pointing out to you the future consequences of your 
crime. I wish to tell you from my very heart I forgive you for 
all you have done. I was wicked, and God has chosen to punish 
me ina most terribly just way through you. I submit to his 
will, You and I will never meet again. The grave is my next 
resting-place. I wish to assure you of one thing, and to warn 
you against another. I shall never raise my hand against you 
nor speak one word that could result in harm to you. The 
secret of our sins and misfortunes shall never have mouth with 
me, except in so far as it is necessary to right the wronged. Be- 
ware of Killany. He has lured you into a great snare, and, al- 
though I have confidence in your ability to match him, I tremble 
knowing to what lengths he can dare to go. Guard your good 
name and your fortune securely from him. Prepare yourself 
also for suffering. You have only staved off, after my foolish 
manner, the evil day. May you never know a jot of the suffering 
I have known!” 

He did not say farewell, nor look at her, nor motion her to 
go. It required a strong effort to keep his emotions in check, 
and he did not dare to note the effect of his words. She was 
amazed at his language, and a very tempest of feeling seemed 
threatening to overpower her resolution. 
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“You need not go,” said she in a low voice. “It is in your 
power to remain. Say that this idea of restitution was only a 
fancy, consent to such conditions as I may impose, and you have 
freedom, and home, and daughter left to you still.” 

“ That cannot be,” he answered grimly. “I go to the asy- 
lum.” 

“It is a terrible place,” she continued, hopefully attempting to 
work on his fears—“a place of hideous sights and sounds, where 
the old and enfeebled, and often the strong, though never so 
sane, are sure to lose their wits in time. Its mournful silences, 
broken only by yells, and howls, and wailings, its hopelessness— 
for he who enters there leaves hope behind—are appalling. Can 
you think of enduring all this when one word might save you?” 

“You make a good tempter,” he said, with a smiling, side- 
long, cynical glance at her. “Respect yourself and your pride, 
which I once thought strong enough to support the devil. In 
the silence of that place I shall have sweeter peace than you in 
the midst of a ball-room rout. I shall take hope with me, for it 
never deserts the Christian. And I can think of enduring it all 
even with the knowledge of what would save me. It is you who | 
condemn me to all this misery.” 

“Rather it is yourself. The law has been my champion 
against your madness.” 

“ Do you think that will save youfrom remorse? Notif every 
judge and physician in the land ratified your conduct.” 

“You do not wish, then, to save yourself?” 

“Not wish! Ifit must be at the cost of a soul, no. It is hor- 
rible to think of the life I shall lead there—I, a poor old man, 
weighed down with age and disease—but it is not the greatest 
of misfortunes. I had no pity on others, nor did I spare them. 
Why, then, should I be pitied or spared ?” 

“ There is pity for you, father,” she said in tones so sweet, and 
tremulous, and loving that he turned towards her quickly. “You 
are pitiless with yourself.” 

She seemed stirred, and=there was’a nameless something in 
her glance that inspired him with a mad hope. 

“I can never say what you want said,” he half whispered. 
“You know my beliefs. But, O Nano! do not be so cruel; 
you—” 

The encouraging light fled from her eyes, and she walked to 
the door. A fearful struggle was going on in his breast. His 
last sole hope was leaving him. His pallor grew deeper and his 
breath came in gasps. At that moment the jingle of sleigh-bells 
was heard on the avenue. The carriage was driving up to the 
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door, the carriage in which he was to be taken to prison, and with 
that fatal sound all his resolutions fled. Down on his knees he 
fell, the father before his child, his face streaming with tears, 
his hands clasped towards her, his old face agonized beyond 
the power of words to tell. 

“Nano, my child, I cannot say that word, but oh! have mercy 
on your father.” 

The words went out to the walls. She had rushed from his 
presence like one demented, passing blindly the doctors and asy- 
lum officers in the hall, flinging aside the outstretched arms of 
Olivia waiting with pitiful face and eager heart to address and 
comfort her, and burying herself in the refuge of her own room. 
She took her station at the window, and watched with wild eyes 
the emaciated man who stood for a moment on the step awaiting 
with quiet dignity the disposition of the officers who had him in 
charge. Curious eyes were upon him, and he was not disturbed. 
There was no trace of the late trying emotion in his countenance. 
He stepped into the carriage with scarcely a glance around him, 
and so was led away to his dreadful prison, while she, with mad 


' tossings and ravings, flung herself on the floor, crying: 


“What have I done? what have I done?” 

She lay there moaning as strong natures moan when once 
they have hopelessly burst their bounds, leaving a grief-stricken 
girl to stand amazed at the open door, then to close it witha 
pale countenance, and to go away abhorring that house on which 
seemed to have fallen the curse of God. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE LULL AFTER THE STORM, 


IT was near the end of the month of February, and the winter 
began to show signs of breaking up its encampment in Canada. 
The Canadian world bore the event with composure. They 
were skilled in the peculiarities of their blustering friend, and 
knew that he would not, like the Arabs, fold his tents in the night 
and silently stealaway. He gave long,comfortable warnings. If 
a sleighing-party was projected in early March it might be pro- 
ceeded with as leisurely as in the depths of the season. There 
was no need of making all arrangements and completing them 
within two days. If the snow was scarce in the city the country 
could still afford enough for a cutter, and not infrequently, after a 
seemingly pronounced departure, the frosty old joker returned 
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suddenly for a positively last appearance, and played the mischief 
with Canadian tempers and Canadian spring costumes. The 
whirl and rush of pleasure still went on. The snow lay thick and 
the days were clear and sunshiny ; parties and balls were ag ny. 
merous as in the early season, and were quite as vigorously at. 
tended ; the theatres were in full blast ; the Saturday promenades 
distinguished by the usual number of well-dressed people, male 
and female simpletons being plentifully sprinkled about; and al. 
together the sea of fashionable society was tossing and raging 
with old-time audacity, bearing on its bosom the gayest of travel. 
lers, whose voices could be heard from ten o’clock of this morn- 
ing until three o’clock of the next, and sometimes longer, if the 
champagne chanced to be plentiful. 

The noise only of the tumult, the last ridge of the breakers, 
reached the highland of desolation and portentous quiet where 
the houses of the Fullertons and the McDonells stood. Sorrow 
and crime had drawn a cordon around those fated dwellings, be. 
yond which the votaries of pleasure were not to go. Deeply 
they regretted it, so far as McDonell House was concerned ; but 
the little dwelling which had been Olivia’s pride was passed by 
with a supercilious stare or never approached at all. The tran- 
scendentalists were down in the mouth again. Destiny was at 
work to keep the goddess shut up in her shrine for that winter, 
and, having a high respect for the modern Fate, they bore the 
privation without a murmur. Nano was not at home for days 
after her father’s departure for the asylum. How she spent the 
hours in the loneliness of the great house, unvisited even by Kil- 
lany, God only knows. What sorrowful images must have sur- 
rounded her bedside in the darkness of night! What gloomy 
spectres and harsh meditations must have thrust themselves upon 
her by day! What bitter, hopeless regret for the past must have 
been hers ; what hopelessness for the future, with the recollection 
of what she was, with the memory of what she had done, weigh. 
ing upon her! The disgust which the sensitive soul suffers after 
a humiliating fall her soul enjoyed to its full measure, and the 
mournful consciousness that her crime could never be undone was 
the spectre which pointed and sneered at her from every side. 
Like Lady Macbeth, she washed her hands with dreadful persist- 
ency, rubbing, and moaning as she rubbed, dreading and knowing 
that they never would be clean ; and, like the same strong-minded 
lady, she had unsexed. herself and been filled from crown to toe 
with direst cruelty. 


The last picture of an old man kneeling with streaming eyes, 
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agonized face, outstretched hands, and pleading voice would never 
be effaced from her brain. She saw it everywhere. In her sleep 
the sad cry, “ Have mercy, my child, have mercy!” rang in her 
ears, and woke her to shiver and tremble and cower for the rest 
of the night. So the days passed by, full of untold misery and 
self-abasement. 

When nature was exhausted with its own battlings she got re- 
lief. A dull indifference or stupor wrapped up thought and sen- 
sibility. Her frightful dreams departed ; she began her old trick 
of sleeping like a child through the whole night; her appetite 
improved, and as a consequence her color came back and the old 
sweet gravity of her manner, which had been driven off for a time 
by the feverish gayety of despair. She put away her skeleton. 
It was obtrusive yet, but was growing stale from custom. A 
crime cannot haunt the criminal always. Physical weakness or 
repetition may bring it to the doors again; but bury the chances 
of ill-health and relapse into sin, and the blunted nature, like any 
deformed thing; will soon find relief. Perpetual dread, or fear, or 
sorrow is as impossible to man’s animal nature as continual joy. 
Nano had found the relief of pure exhaustion, which would in 
time become perhaps more natural, and, mistaking it for the real 
article, congratulated herself on thus suddenly overcoming con- 
science, and began her preparations for enjoying to the utmost 
that wealth which she had so deeply sinned to save to herself. 
Her thoughts naturally turned to Olivia at the outset—her ideal 
of the beautiful and true in woman, and now become almost di- 
vine to her humiliated mind. Her friend had not called since— 
well, she could not remember the exact date, but it did not mat- 
ter. Not matter? Stop! Was not Olivia in the hall that day 
when she came rushing like a madwoman from her father’s pre- 
sence? And Olivia, she recollected, had held out her arms, her 
pretty face all cast down with a friend’s sorrow, and she had paid 
no attention to the offered sympathy. Was there any connection 
between that scene and Olivia’s prolonged absence? Could she 
have any suspicion as to the true state of affairs with regard to 
McDonell? Her heart stood still. The only creature in the 
world that loved her to know of her guiltiness! Oh! it could not 
be; and her breath came in gasps, and she found herself suddenly 
brought back again to a consciousness of crime and of life in its 
present altered circumstances. 

“If she knows,” was her murmured comment on this painful 
suspicion, “ then all is over between us. I can lay that dream of 
love, and friendship, and sisterhood aside for ever.” 
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Then she tried to persuade herself that, with her wealth and 
power and personal qualities, she did not stand in need of the 
friendship of the Fullertons, that she was not dependent on any 
human creature for comfort or happiness; and she despised her- 
self for the pangs which troubled her at the mere thought of los. 
ing Olivia. Pride was the lady’s stumbling-block to fajth and 
salvation. She felt but would not know the emptiness of her own 
utterances, and spoke them aloud, and tried to feel as if the great 
master of transcendentalism had himself spoken them. 

That day, the sixth from her father’s departure, Sir Stanley 
Dashington sent up his card. “Urgent” was marked on it, and 
she went down tothe drawing-room at once to meet him, arrayed 
in a half-mourning costume, her lips and cheeks faintly touched 
with rouge to hide the evidences of long suffering. 

“Tam delighted to see you, Sir Stanley,” said she, with an 
assumed lightness of tone and manner. “Do you know, you are 
the first of my friends to call on me since my late misfortune.” 

“Tam glad to have the honor,” replied the baronet, “and ] 
assure you I was sorry to hear of that calamity to which you re. 
fer. It isa pleasure to see that you bear it with proper resigna. 
tion. Will you pardon me if I say that I have another burden to 
lay upon your shoulders, and if I ask you to use your womanly 
instinct and influence in a case interesting to yourself, and to me 
doubly interesting?” 

“Olivia?” said the lady, with quick comprehension and a 
change of color as rapid and marked as rouge would permit. 

“ Olivia,” the baronet answered, “ whose mysterious behavior 
during the past week has thrown her brother and me into con- 
sternation. What do you think of a naturally lively young lady, 
given to pleasure, to visiting, shopping, and gossiping, who re- 
tires suddenly from the world, receives no visits and makes none, 
remains obstinately enclosed within four walls, loses her appetite 
and probably her sleep, grows in consequence pale, nervous, and 
hysterical, yet pretends all the time that there is nothing wrong, 
and won't submit to cross-examination from brother or friend?” 

The symptoms were go much her own that, struck with the 
similarity, Nano remained silent long enough to collect her wits 
together and make a suitable reply. 

“We must get at the causes, of course,” she said at last. 
“There must be reasons for so startling a change in the young 
lady. Perhaps, Sir Stanley, a good part of the remedy is in your 
hands.” 


The baronet shook his head mournfully. 
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“Do you think, if it were, I would not have discovered it 
before now and have used it to advantage? I offered her all I 
had—myself—and would you credit the result, Miss McDonell?” 

“That she refused ?—no.”’ 

“Qh! she did not refuse. I would have been in heaven now, 
if she had, or in Ireland. Nor did she consent. There were con- 
ditions, she said, and I must wait until circumstances in a certain 
case had decided one way or another. According to their going, 
$0 was mine to be. And the worst of it is, if 1 knew the circum- 
stances I might give them the favorable turn ; but I don’t.” 

Again Nano was silent and disturbed. Could Olivia’s distress 
be in any way connected with late events in her own household ? 
It was difficult to see where any connection could exist, yet her 
mind, awaked to suspicion, was running after phantoms and hin- 
dered in its action by straws. She had forgotten the incident of 
the reception. 

“T can suggest nothing, except that I go to her myself, and 
try to draw her from her seclusion and get her to confess the 
reason of this masquerading. Im her case I can call it by no 
other name.” 

“Your plan is excellent, and the very one we wished to pro- 
pose,” said Sir Stanley. “In the doing of it I beg of you not to 
forget me.” 

“You have deserved too well of me to be forgotten.” 

“ Accept my thanks; and when may we look foryou? Weare 
anxious that an end be put to this matter speedily.” 

“Ah!do not look upon my success as certain. I may fail 
more ignominiously than you. I shall go within two days.” 

“How can we ever thank you enough! Let me beg pardon 
for intruding upon you at such a time.” 

“You have done me a favor rather. I shall expect to see you 
soon again. Good-morning.” 

They parted with very different sentiments regarding the 
gentle girl whose condition occasioned them so much alarm. 

From the night of the carnival Olivia had not ventured to 
walk abroad. The doctor’s poison had already worked through 
the circles of the city, and as a consequence callers dropped off 
one by one, invitations dwindled down to nothing, and bows 
were so cool and cuts direct so numerous that she gave up her 
walks altogether in fear of meeting any of her acquaintances. 
Her brother was so wrapped up in his profession as rarely to en- 
ter society, and she thanked Heaven for that, he was so quick to 
discover any change in the countenance of Dame Society. It was 
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natural that the strain on her feelings should in a short time have 
an effect on her outward appearance. When she grew pale and 
heavy-eyed her brother wondered, commanded, scolded. When 
he saw her appetite failing, and discovered that she walked of 
nights or sat up in her room till the morning hours, he was posi- 
tively furious; but neither affection nor authority could moye 
this obstinate maid, and she continued her downward and*dissi. 
pating courses. He tried strategy, and failed. He suggested re. 
moval to a fairer climate, and she refused to budge. In his de 
spair, after consulting with the distracted Sir Stanley, he left the 
matter in the hands of Nano McDonell. 

Olivia suffered still more under this well-meant persecution, 
Her object was to discover of herself, as Mrs. Strachan had di. 
rected, what papers or proofs her brother had of their legitimacy, 
If they were satisfactory the affair might be put in Harry's 
hands to be managed as he pleased, or Killany might be forced, 
through fear of an exposure, to retract his infamous slanders. If 
they were not, and none better could be obtained, Mrs. Strachan 
had no further advice to give. Her reticence was more sugges 
tive than words. It meant social oblivion and disgrace for the 
Fullertons. The intentional slight which had been put upon 
Harry the night of the carnival, and which he, poor fellow! then 
misunderstood and afterwards forgot, delayed for a time her in- 
vestigations. She was fearful of arousing his suspicions. He 
had suffered so much in his life that now, when Fortune seemed 
to smile on him, she dreaded anything occurring which might 
bring the care-worn lines into his handsome face again. 

If it were possible she was determined to right the affair her- 
self; but until matters had assumed a more tranquil appearance 
she did not venture to approach him on so delicate a subject. 
Continual anxiety, in the meantime, had brought about the change 
in her appearance. The doubt, and dread, and suspense of her 
position were harder to bear than actual disgrace, and she could 
not control her feelings or conceal them so thoroughly as Nano 
McDonell. And this elegant lady was another source of sorrow 
and anxiety for her tried heart. She did not exactly know what 
she feared. She was not sure of anything, and she hardly dared 
whisper to herself the awful suspicion which Nano’s wild words 
and actions on a certain sad day had raised in her mind. A com- 
mission, of which her brother had been a member, had declared 
the merchant insane. She had not spoken to Harry about it, 
He seemed to take the affair as an ordinarily sorrowful event, 
and never alluded to it in a particular fashion. Yet the strange 
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words of Mr. McDonell on that morning when in her presence he 
had accused his daughter of being his enemy ; the authoritative 
airs of Killany, and Nano’s remark that the man was distasteful 
but useful ; and, lastly, Nano’s demeanor and mysterious agony 
and self-accusation on the day of her father’s departure for the 
asylum, were links in a chain of premises whose conclusion forced 
itself upon her irresistibly, horror-stricken as she was at the 
thought of such unfaithfulness to her friend. That Nano, proud, 
beautiful Nano, could be guilty of so heinous a crime was almost 
impossible! And yet—and yet! The racking doubts never left 
her day or night, and an overpowering disgust for the friend 
who had loved and cherished her for many years began to steal 
into her heart. The dream of a union between her and Harry, 
formerly so pleasant and frequently indulged in, inspired her 
with the same feelings of revulsion. She wept over her un- 
reasoning haste in thus condemning her friend unheard. 

The opportunity of speaking to Harry on the all-important 
topic came at last on the evening of that day on which Sir Stan- 
ley had called upon Nano. Harry and she were sitting in the 
drawing-room, the doctor reading in high good-humor some 
magazine sketches, and she engaged with her sewing. Her 
thoughts were not on the reading, however, but on the conversa- 
tion she was about to begin; and her heart beat almost to suffo- 
cation as the fated moment drew near. When the doctor had 
finished his article, and was commenting on it, she said in her 
quietest and most ordinary tone of voice: 

“You never told me about that commission, Harry, of which 
you were a member a week ago, in the case of Mr. McDonell.” 

“What was there to tell?” said Harry, in bantering mood. 
“You know the result. He went off to the asylum a few days 
later, and it was the safest place for him, 1 should judge.” 

“IT know. But you never told me of your own interview 
with him, and how he acted, and all those little particulars.” 

“You are after the gossip, I see. Well, I was greeted by the 
gentleman precisely as you would like to greet Killany. He 
never looked at me. When I began to speak a change came over 
his face. He seemed like one struck with mortal fear, accused - 
me of haunting him at night and of being in league with his 
daughter, and cried, ‘Go, go!" until I was forced to leave from a 
fear that he would injure himself by his excitement. Nothing 
was plainer than his madness, although he went off to his prison 
with much dignity. His attacks may be only periodic. There 
is hope for him in that case.” 
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“Poor Nano!” sighed Olivia, much relieved, yet with doubt 
still tugging at her heart-strings. “To be so utterly alone!” 

“I know others that were left most utterly alone,” said the 
doctor, with a shadow on his face, “ and there wasn’t so much as 
a drop of sympathy ever given them. You never knew father, or 
mother, or fortune, child.” 

“ Ah! but that fact makes my sorrow more easily borne,” said 
this sweet diplomat, as if falling into a reverie. “How much I 
would give, though, to have a miniature of them, or a bit of writ- 
ing, or some other memento!” 

“ Our good, mysterious guardian,” answered the doctor say- 
agely, “took care to remove all evidences of who and what we 
were, and several other things of equal value, if my child’s 
_ Memory serves me rightly.” __ 

“Do you remember ¢hem, Harry, and the guardian?” she 
asked with cunning indifference. 

“Pretty well,” he said musingly. “ And we resemble our 
father mostly, for our mother was a dark-haired, sweet-eyed 
woman, very gentle, and loving, and commanding. Shedied very 
soon after our arrival in New York. I have a dim, confused re- 
collection of the street we lived on, and of one shady spot in par- 
ticular where I took you every day and cried quietly over our 
dead mother and dying father. It amused you, a two-year-old, 
so much that you forgot your own sorrows and vigorous yell- 
ing, and put up your pretty baby-hands to catch the tears and 
smooth and pet my wrinkled countenance. Boy-like, I laughed a 
minute later. Then a friend or relative came along, whom my 
father was very glad to see. He arranged matters, took all the 
papers and valuables, placed us afew hundred miles apart, and 
made himself invisible and inapproachable till this day. I would 
like to meet him.” 

“Do you think he took anything of value, Harry? Do you 
think there was anything of value to take ?” 

“T feel quite certain of it, and our guardian’s manner since is 
conclusive. Why was he afraid to come forward as an honest 
man and claim his friend’s children, whom he had voluntarily 
taken it upon himself to support and educate? He has hidden 
like a thief. He gave us a good education out of funds that were 
not his own, I'll be bound, since it is unfair to suspect him of so 
much generosity. Then he sent us adrift. He concealed his 
name and residence, and was careful to keep all avenues to dis- 
covery closed. We are not of noble birth, nor the victims of a 
romantic episode, nor likely to trouble him for what was not 
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owing to us from justice. Why, then, did he remain unknown, 
except through fear that we might make it hot for him hereafter ? 
He took away all hopes of proving our own position to the 
world as the children of a Mr. and Mrs. Fullerton, who came 
from a southern country where they had been married, and died 
in New York. Olivia, we are not even sure of our names.” 

The color was not deep in her cheek at any time during these 
past few days, but it fled altogether at this crushing announce- 
ment. In vain she bent lower over her work: to conceal the tell- 
tale expression of utter despair, and the pain that looked from her 
eyes. The doctor saw it, and, though excited in his grave way, 
mistook the cause of her emotion. 

“ There, I have frightened you,” he said, with a sigh of relief, 
“and worked myself up to enthusiasm. But the consequences of 
our guardian’s doings are not. serious, and never will be. We 
shall get along quite as well, perhaps, as if burdened by exhaustive 
particulars with regard to our family. Perhaps our name was 
Sykes, or Wiggins, or Trigginbotham, or some other hideous 
combination of Anglo-Saxon roots, and our relatives might have 
been the veriest rascals that ever trod the earth. There is conso- 
lation to be derived from so frightful a negation as having no 
family.” 

She could not laugh at his absurd remarks. They had too 
much sorrowful meaning for her, lightly as they were uttered ; 
but having recovered somewhat of her color and confidence, she 
asked : 

“ But if our good name were ever called in question, Harry? 
Suppose an instance in which we would be required to prove our 
legitimacy, and our relationship to those we call father and 
mother? If we were unable to do so would not the conse- 
quences then be frightful?” 

“That is a different matter, and I have occasionally thought 
of it as a possibility. I have thought, too, of searching up the re- 
cords, but want of time and want of money are great obstacles. 
And the search might prove fruitless. There was a neighbor in 
New York who attended on our father and mother in their last 
moments, and might know many useful things. But is she alive 
or dead? Proving our right to the name we carry would be a 
difficult but not impossible matter. I even doubt if we could do 
it at all, unless under very favorable circumstances.” 

This was the judge’s sentence. She said nothing, and an icy 
feeling seemed crowding around her heart as if to’ shut off from 
it all warmth and joy for ever. There was, then, no answer for 
Killany’s slanders, and before long Harry would learn the full 
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force of the calamity that had befallen them. The love which 
she had cherished in her bosom for the bright, bold Irish baronet 
had become a thorn to rankle there; and as for her brother, he 
need never turn his thoughts again to the woman who had won 
his heart. The doctor was musing and did not observe her si. 
lence or expression. Her pallor was deepening with every mo. 
ment. Only the glow of the firelight and the shadow in which 
she partly sat availed to hide her mortal agony from his eyes. 

“ Ah! but these troubles,” he said at last, “ are only visionary, 
They are nothing compared to those which have passed or to 
those which are, and we can lay them aside until they present 
themselves. Olivia, I want your advice. My greatest trouble at 
present is that I am hopelessly in love.” 

“ Have I not known that since the night on which I discovered 
the photograph you carried next your heart? If se knew that!” 

“If she did,” sighed he, “and appreciated it rightly, what a 
happy man this city would hold! I have hope.” 

“Of course. What lover has not, even where the differences 
are more telling? Income of the lover, two thousand ; income of 
the lady, thirty thousand a year. According to reason, what are 
his chances?” 

“Two out of thirty,” he answered, “ and that is very good.” 

“1 have not compared your qualities with hers yet. Put 
them side by side, and what are your chances then?” 

“ Zero,” he said humbly. “How you do pour on the cold 
water, Olivia!” 

“It is best for you to know the worst before you feel it. I 
would not discourage you in your efforts, but do not be hasty. 
And now, if you will excuse, I will retire to bed. The clock is 
striking ten.” 

She had risen with averted face, put away her work, and tot- 

tered as far as the door, in hopes to escape without being ob. 
served. 
_ “What a hurry you are in, when you know I wish to talk of 
the lady of my heart! Are you afraid that I shall make odious 
comparisons? What are you more than I that a baronet should 
stoop to honor you with a title and a rent-roll? Why could not 
Miss McDonell stoop to the poor physician as well?” 

“ The comparison does not exist,” said she, opening the door. 
“shall never marry Sir Stanley Dashington.” 

The door closed, and he heard her steps die away on the stairs 
and in the upper hall; and if ever a man was thunderstruck and 
completely overwhelmed it was Doctor Henry Fullerton. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 














ETHNOLOGIC STUDIES. 


ETHNOLOGIC STUDIES AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


‘* The proper study of mankind is man,” 


THE Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute has 
been for the last decade doing good work in ferreting out, and 
reducing to a form in which the subject can be properly studied, 
the habits and customs of the aboriginal inhabitants of our broad 
continent. Three modest volumes have been issued lately, styled 
by their authors J/ntroduction to the Study of 1, The Languages 
of the Indians, by Major J. W. Powell; 2, The Sign-Languages 
of the Indians, by Col. Garrick Mallery, U.S.A.; and 3, Zhe 
Mortuary Customs among the North American Indians, by Dr. H. 
C. Yarrow, U.S.A. 

In his preface to one of the volumes Major Powell, who is the 
chief of the Bureau, tells us that— 


“Eleven years ago only, ethnological researches among the North Ame- 
rican Indians were commenced by myself and my assistants while mak- 
ing explorations on the Colorado River and its tributaries. From that time 
to the present such investigations have been in progress.” Besides his own 
labors, the secretary of the Smithsonian Institute has placed in the major’s 
hands much material, collected by the collaborators of the Institute, relat- 
ing to Indian languages and customs, to be used with his own researches in 
a series of publications. “The work,” he says, “begun incidentally to a 
geographical and geological survey, has grown to such proportions that a 
large number of assistants are engaged. More than five hundred languages, 
belonging to seventy distinct stocks or families, are spoken by these In- 
dians, and a like variety of subject-matter exists in other branches of ethnic 
research.” 


The brochure of Major Powell, the first of the series, is, he tells 
us, an enlarged edition of what was issued in 1877. It is not, he’ 
says, a philosophic treatment of the subject of language, nor is it 
a comparative grammar of Indian tongues; it is simply a series of 
explanations of certain characteristics almost universal in Indian 
languages. 

The difficulty attending the study of an unwritten language is 
very great, inasmuch as the sounds must first be mastered and 
then committed to writing, and the simplest elements into which 
the sounds of a savage or barbaric language can be resolved are 
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often more complex than the elementary sounds of the English, 
Therefore in writing out an Indian tongue the Roman alphabet 
must be used without additions, each sound must have a letter of 
its own, and each character must be used to represent but one 
sound. Another requirement in this study is patience, as it js 
difficult to hold the attention of an Indian for any length of time, 
and, again, all has to be verified most carefully, lest some grim 
jesting. of these sons of the forest pass undetected. 

It has been the habit to decry the Indian languages as want. 
ing in value as instruments for the expression of thought ; but the 
student is soon surprised by the discovery that many of the 
characteristics of the classic languages which have been to a 
greater or lesser extent lost in the modern tongues have been 
preserved, and not only preserved but more highly developed 
than in the originals in the Indian. Major Powell sets forth the 
value of the Indian languages by comparing them with the Eng. 
lish: In the former the nouns are connotive—z.¢., the name does 
something more than simply indicate the object. to which it be. 
longs: it also assigns it some quality or characteristic. As, for in. 
stance, the Ute name for bear is “ he seizes” or “the hugger.” In 
Seneca the north is “ the sun never goesthere.” Inthe Pavintlan- 
guage a school-house is called P6-kint-in-ifi-yi-kain. The first part 
of the word, pé-kfint, signifies “ sorcery is practised,” and is the 
name given by the Indians to any writing, because they first sup- 
posed it a method of practising sorcery ; In-ifi-yi is the verb sig- 
nifying ‘to count,” and the meaning of the word has been ex- 
tended so as to signify “to read”; “kan” signifies wigwam, and 
is derived from the word “kari,” “to stay.” Thus the literal 
meaning of the word is “a staying place where sorcery is 
counted.” 

Indian tongues are highly synthetic, for we find adverbs in- 
corporated with verbs, and prepositions also so used. The voice, 
mood, and tense of verbs are expressed by the use of inflections or 
agglutinated particles. Pronouns also are incorporated in verbs. 
A Ponca Indian, remarking that “a man killed a rabbit,” would 
be forced to utter the following rigmarole: The man, he, one, 
animate, standing (in the nominative case), purposely killed, by 
shooting an arrow, the rabbit, he, the one, animate, sitting (in the 
objective case). For the form of a verb “to kill” would have to 
be selected, and the verb changes its form by inflection and in- 
corporated particles to denote person, number, and gender as ani- 
mate or inanimate, and gender as standing, sitting, or lying, and 
case; and the form of the verb would also express, whether the 
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killing was done accidentally or purposely, and whether it was 
by - shooting or by some other process, and, if by shooting, 
whether by bow and arrow or with a gun; and the form of the 
yerb would in like manner have to express all of these things re- 
lating to the object—that is, the person, number, gender, and case 
of the object ; and from the multiplicity of paradigmatic forms of 
the verb “to kill” this particular one would have to be selected. 
When we consider the expenditure of breath and time it requires 
to make a simple remark like the above we cease to wonder at 
the taciturnity of the red man; on the contrary, we would be 
surprised that he could find listeners with sufficient leisure to 
keep up an ordinary conversation. 

The second of the series of brochures is, Col. Mallery tells 
us, intended to indicate the scope of a future publication upon 
the same subject now in course of preparation by the Bureau, 
presumably under his direction. These few pages will give a 
glimpse of what is to come, and are an indication or suggestior 
of material and modus operandi to those to whom he looks for 
subject-matter. In glancing over them a vista of great interest 
in itself and relatively, as it brings before us other points to 
which the minds of most of us would never otherwise have turn- 
ed, is opened. As Hamlet tersely puts it (slightly altered),, 
“There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of inour philosophy ” ; and having made that discovery, we should 
be unwilling to rest there, but at once set about mastering a field 
of research so near home before turning to others. 

After a few pages serving as /’envoi, from which we shall epi 
tomize, and which is such charming reading that we are tempted 
to resolve ourselves into Olivers and cry for “ more!” Col. Mal- 
lery sinks himself in the editor of the vocabulary. He thinks, in 
opposition to an opinion generally claimed, “that the Indian 
sign-language is not a mere semaphoric repetition of traditional 
signals, whether or not purely arbitrary in their origin, but is a 
cultivated art founded upon principles which can be readily 
applied by travellers and officials so as to give them much inde- 
pendence of professional interpreters.” Therefore an adept in 
this art should be able to make himself comprehended, without 
understanding a word of their language, by several different wild 
tribes of the plains, as did a professor in a deaf-mute college. 
And, of course, this advantage would extend to the savages of 
Africa and Asia. 

Sign-language is the mother-language of Nature.. Some of the 


enthusiasts in this study hold that it is superior to spoken lan. 
VOL, XXXIII—17 
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guage in reality, and only seemingly inferior because it has not 
been brought to its final perfection. It certainly must be ad. 
mitted that the elements of the sign-language are truly natural 
and universal; it also is self-interpreting, and in this power has 
an advantage over the spoken language, inasmuch as the latter 
requires it to assist in its interpretation to a great extent. Al. 
though it cannot be available without light, it is useful without 
sound ; thus the one inconvenience is outbalanced by the advan. 
tage. Rapid as thought itself, when used by a proficient it is 
marvellous to witness the readiness with which it can be under. 
stood. 

Picture-writing is another form of sign-language, and the only 
form in which the aborigines kept their records. 

Of the grammar of signs Col. Mallery says: 


“ While the gesture-utterance presents no other part of grammar to the 
philologist besides syntax, or the grouping and sequence of its ideographic 
pictures, the arrangement of signs, when in connected succession, affords an 
interesting comparison with the early syntax of vocal language, and the 
analysis of their original conceptions, studied together with the holophras- 
tic roots in the speech of the gestures, may aid to ascertain some relation 
between concrete ideas and words. Meaning does not adhere to the pho- 
netic presentation of thought, while it does to signs. The latter are doubt- 
less more flexible and, in that sense, more mutable than words, but the 
ideas attached to them are persistent, and, therefore, there is not much 
greater metamorphosis in the signs than in the cognitions. The furthera 
language has been developed from its primordial roots, which have been 
twisted into forms no longer suggesting any reason for their original selec- 
tion, and the more primitive significance of its words has disappeared, the 
fewer points of contact can it retain with signs. The higher languages are 
more precise because the consciousness of the derivation of most of their 
words is lost, so that they have become counters, good for any sense agreed 
upon ; but in our native dialects, which have not advanced in that direction 
to the degree exhibited by those of civilized man, the connection between 
the idea and the word is only less obvious than that still unbroken between 
the idea and the sign, and they remain strongly affected by the concepts of 
outline, form, place, position, and feature on which gesture is founded, while 
they are similar in their fertile combination of radicals. For these reasons 
the forms of sign-language adopted by our Indians will be of special value 
to the student of American linguistics.” 


Col. Mallery contradicts the generally received idea that all 
the tribes of North America have had and still use a common and 
identical sign-language, of ancient origin, in which they can com- 
municate freely without oral assistance. He continues: 


“The fact that this statement is at variance with some of the principles 
and use of signs set forth by Dr. Tylor, whose chapters on gesture-speech 
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in his Researches into the Early History of Mankind have in a great degree 
prompted the present inquiries, does not appear to have attracted the at- 
tention of that eminent authority. He receives the report without ques- 
tion, and formulates it, that ‘the same signs serve as a medium of converse 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico.’ Its truth can only be estab- 
lished by careful comparison of lists or vocabularies of signs taken under 
test conditions at widely different times and places.” 


The result of his (Col. Mallery’s) inquiries proves that the 
idea of one universal and absolute sign-language is, in its general 
assertion, one of many popular errors regarding the aborigines. 

The writer closes with a long list of signs showing how many 
different ones indicate the same object, and giving the names of 
the tribes which use them. He also gives an anecdote which 
very amusingly illustrates the readiness with which some natures 
are willing to draw conclusions flattering to their self-love, or, as 
they believe, proving the truth of their own pet theories. 

James I. of England, desiring to play a trick upon the Spanish 
ambassador, who was daft on the subject of sign-language, told 
him that there was a distinguished professor of that science in the 
university at Aberdeen. The ambassador set out at once for the 
place, but the king had sent instructions before. A butcher, one 
Gendy, in the town was blind of one eye; he was, however, 
a fellow of much wit. Him they dressed in wig and gown, and 
told that he must not open his lips; they placed him upon the 
professor’s chair, and then introduced the ambassador, leaving 
them alone together. Presently the latter came out much 
pleased, claiming that his theory was demonstrated. “When I 
entered the room,” said he, “I raised one finger to signify there 
is but one God. He replied by raising two fingers to signify 
that this Being rules over two worlds, the material and spirit- 
ual. Then I raised three fingers to say there are three persons 
in the Godhead. He then closed his fingers, evidently to say 
these three are one.” The professors then sent for the butcher, 
who appeared very angry, and when questioned said: “When 
the crazy man entered the room he raised one finger, as much 
as to say I had but one eye; and I raised two fingers to signify 
that I could see out of my one eye as well as he could out 
of both of his. When he raised three fingers, as much as to 
say there were but three eyes between us, I doubled my fist, 
and, if he had not gone out of that room in a hurry I'd have 
knocked him down!” 

In conclusion Col. Mallery says: 


“In no other part of the thoroughly explored world has there been 
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spread over so vast a space so small a number of individuals divided by so 
many linguistic and dialectic boundaries as in North America. Many 
wholly distinct tongues have for a long, indefinite time been confined to a 
few scores of speeches verbally incomprehensible to all others on the face 
of the earth, who did not, from some rarely operating motive, laboriously 
acquire their language.” 


This multiplicity of tongues rendered a sign-language an ab. 
solute necessity—something which presented ideas in a tangible 
shape; and that this sign-language was copious and satisfactory 
Col. Mallery has shown in a most interesting manner. His 
larger work is to be looked for with much interest by those who 
have had the pleasure of glancing over this introductory, while 
the labor involved in its production can be approximately esti- 
mated. 





THE VALLEY OF THE ARIEGE. 


Many delightful excursions can be made from the Baths of 
Ussat, a small watering-place in the Pyrenees, on the Ariége. 
The beauty of the fresh valleys secluded among the mountains, 
the pastoral character of the inhabitants and the poetic simplicity 
of their manners, the legendary chapels that consecrate so many 
picturesque spots and the unusual number of ruined castles on 
the mountain-spurs are constantly tempting you to explore in 
every direction. The castle of Lordat, for instance, so long the 
bulwark of this frontier, is not far off. It stands on the very top 
of a lofty, isolated peak, seemingly inaccessible, overlooking a 
wild gorge in whose gloomy depths rushes a fierce mountain tor- 
rent. Nothing could be more romantic than these majestic ruins, 
which bespeak the wealth and power of the ancient barons. The 
crumbling towers are often wrapped in clouds, and from their 
perilous height you look down through the rifts of the fleecy 
veil into delicious glens and valleys, now peaceful as the calm 
pastoral life of the inhabitants, but which resounded more or 
less with the din of arms for a thousand years. The valley of 
the Ariége, in fact, from its source at the foot of Pic Lanoux, on 
the confines of Andorre, to its junction with the Garonne not far 
from Toulouse, was the theatre of bloody wars not only in the 
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time of the Huguenots and the Albigenses, but as far back as the 
age of Charlemagne and the Moors. Not a walled town in all 
this region that has not undergone a siege; not a defile that 
has not witnessed a hand-to-hand fight for its possession. The 
ploughman, as he turns up the soil, still finds fragments of old 
armor once worn by Christian knights, and of weapons that, from 
their shape, were evidently fashioned by the Saracens. Every- 
thing speaks of past warfare. There are the remains of over a 
hundred castles that once defended these valleys, dismantled in 
the time of Richelieu. The very churches used to be fortified, 
and the cloisters rang not only with holy psalmody, but with the 
blast of trumpets and clang of arms. Many of the caverns still 
to be seen in the mountain-sides were also fortified, such as the 
Spoulgas * of Arnoulac. 

The upper part of the Ariége is full of wild beauty, shut in as 
itis by the everlasting mountains. Ussat itself is walled in by 
precipitous cliffs of limestone, whose bare sides contrast admira- 
bly with the green valley kept fresh by the swift-running stream. 
In them are numerous caves, some with beautiful stalactites, oth- 
ers containing human remains and the bones of wild animals. 
Many of them were once occupied as a place of refuge from the 
enemy, and some are still inhabited, as may be seen from the 
windows here and there cut through the rock, and the smoke 
issuing from the crevices. 

Below Ussat the river winds around the base of the lofty 
Mount St. Bartholomew, beyond which is Tarascon-sur-Ariége 
in a basin formed by the union of several valleys. This has been 
considered an important post ever since the Roman conquest, 
because it commands three roads to Spain by the ports of Siguer, 
Auzat, and Mérens, as well as the control of the iron-mines up 
the Vicdessos, which have been worked ever since the time of 
the Phoenicians. Here the Romans established a colony and set 
up defences on the heights, showing themselves by no means in- 
different to the temperature and beauty of the places they se- 
lected. The basin itself is lovely, being watered by four moun- 
tain streams that go wandering off ’mid clumps of alders, willows, 
and poplars. Through the very town flows the gave of Vicdes- 
sos, spanned by a bridge with three bold arches. At the north 
is a mountain sheltering it from pernicious winds. The moun- 
tains at the south are now bare of all vegetation, but were once 
covered by the oak, holly, and box. One gray detached peak of 
limestone rises near the town, on which are the remains of the 


* A name derived from spfe/unca, signifying a cave. 
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massive Celtiberian castle of Quié, a gloomy hold bespeaking the 
primitive rudeness of the old mountaineers. In the distance you 
can see the ruins of the castles of Calames and Miramont, two 
ancient sentinels of the mountain-passes. Calames is on the cone. 
like mountain of Rabat, the top of which is shaped like the an- 
cient calamus, or pipe, whence the name. This castle is said to 
have been founded by the Romans, and has played an important 
réle in the history of the country, especially during the Carlo. 
vingia@ period. All the castles of this region are on precipitous 
heights.admirably situated for hurling down showers of stones 
on the enemy—a favorite mode of defence in former times. 

The valley of the Vicdessos is also most interesting to ex. 
plore. It is hedged in by bare, calcareous cliffs, with feudal tow- 
ers here and there on the summits, such as the castle of Miglos, 
whose frowning walls hang over a deep ravine very striking to 
the imagination. Everywhere are forges and iron-works, giving 
a peculiar physiognomy to the landscape, as well as life and ac- 
tivity, greatly increased by the advent of railways. At the junc- 
tion of the Vicdessos and Ariége, just south of Tarascon, where 
you enter the gorges of Ax and Niaux, the mountains gradually 
descend, and at the foot, where the rivers unite, the Romans are 
said to have erected an altar or temple, and beyond is the grotto 
of Sabar, one of those caves sacred to the Iberians, who counted 
among their divinities the peyros roiisados, or cliffs hollowed out 
by the action of water. The ancient inhabitants of the Pyre- 
nees, in fact, not only honored the great features of nature, such 
as mountains, torrents, and lakes, but the action of water on the 
rocks and the winds in the forest, which impressed their imagi- 
nation and filled them with awe. They paid homage to all that 
was threatening and imposing in this sublime region, and, with 
the instinct of self-preservation, sought to propitiate the myste- 
rious power of the elements. Many of their religious rites were 
performed in the mountain-caves, like that of Lombribo near 
the Pass of Sabar—a name that recalls the worship of Ilhumber, 
associated with mystery and horror on account of the human re- 
mains found in the cavern, though they might have been those 
of refugees from the Moors. 

Several old legendary writers, and Silius Italicus after them, 
have related how Hercules, crossing the mountains on his way 
to Spain to vanquish Geryon and bear off his cattle, arrived at 
the court of Bébryx, king of these valleys, who received him 
with great honor in the cave of Tarascon—that is, in the grotto 
of Lombribo. Hercules became enamored of Pyréne, the king’s 
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fair daughter, and won her affections, but soon abandoned her 
to continue his journey with as much obduracy as if frightful 
Caucasus had brought him forth amid its hard rocks, and Hyr- 
canian tigers had given him suck. Jnfelix Dido! The forsaken 
princess hid herself from the anger of her father among the 
gloomy forests, which she made resound with her woes. She 
called upon the trees beneath which she had wandered with her 
perfidious lover, the caves that bore testimony to his secret 
vows, and the sun that witnessed her wrongs. The raging 
winds bore her cries across the mountains over which he had 
gone. The remembrance of the abandoned princess haunted the 
guilty soul of Hercules, and at his return he was desirous of re- 
pairing her wrongs. But it was too late. She had fallen a prey 
to the wild beasts. In his rage he uprooted the very forest, 
slew the ferocious animals, and disembowelled the mountains, fill- 
ing them with his cries of despair and making them resound 
with the name of his lost Pyréne—a name succeeding ages have 
taken up, giving it to the entire range. This is, of course, a 
lingering tradition of ancieut Phoenician enterprise in this re- 
gion. 

A great number of places in the valley of the Ariége per- 
petuate the remembrance of its occupation by the Moors, such as 
the tower of Maoii Négre on a height near Tarascon, and the 
Moorish hold of Roquemaure, called Roco Marlo by the people, 
now in ruins, on the top of the bare peak of Génat up the Vic- 
dessos, lost, as it were, in the clouds. The Moors held posses- 
sion of this region about seventy years, and not only swept away 
the villages, churches, and convents of the despised Christians, 
but nearly every vestige of the temples, villas, and monuments 
left by the Romans. The people took refuge in the caves and 
fastnesses of the mountains. No wonder that Charlemagne, who 
delivered them from the Saracens and restored them to their 
valleys, should be regarded as the type of civilization and pro- 
gress, as Hercules was long before him. From the abbey of La 
Grasse to the pass of Roncesvaux the name of this great deliv- 
erer is still repeated—the hero of a thousand legends. Every- 
where is found the name of Carol, as the Tour de Carol among 
the mountains; Carolcast, where he had an encampment, near 
Celles; and the cone-like Roc de Carol beside the meadow of 
Amplaing, where stands a votive church to celebrate his victory. 
On the right shore of the Ariége, opposite Sabar, is a meadow 
called the Prat, or Pré, Lombard, where, according to tradition, 
the Lombards in the service of Charlemagne encamped. Here is 
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a spring that issues from a rock beneath the chapel of St. Pierre, 
where pilgrims come to make ablutionsas salutary to the body, if 
not to the soul. 

The night after Charlemagne’s great victory over the Moors 
in the plain of Tarascon, unable to sleep, he went forth, in spite of 
the storm and pitch-darkness, armed and mounted on his steed, 
to visit the outposts. A faithful squireaccompanied him. All at 
once his horse refused to move in spite of rein and spur, and, 
looking up, the mighty conqueror beheld Our Lady, luminous and 
radiant with beauty. But the vision was only vouchsafed for a 
moment. The next morning a statue of brass was found buried 
on the spot, which they set up on a stone inscribed by some 
mysterious hand with the name of Our Lady of Victory. The 
king carried it to Foix, but it returned to the lonely place where 
it was first discovered, and here a church was built and an annual 
rejoicing appointed on the 8th of September to commemorate 
the great victory of Tarascon. Such is the legend of the noted 
church of Sabar, which is reckoned among the historic monu- 
ments of France. Three other churches were founded by Charle. 
magne in this region to perpetuate the memory of his victory 
over the Moors—at Amplaing, Celles, and Foix, where likewise 
a yearly festival was appointed in thanksgiving on the 8th of 
September. In the middle ages a victory was generally com- 
memorated, not by some monument to human glory, but by a 
church or monastery wherein He to whom belongeth victory 
might be continually praised. So it was with any deliverance. 
Here at Tarascon, for instance, was built the chapel of St. Roch, 
once only fifteen feet square, but now a spacious edifice, out of 
gratitude for the cessation of a pestilence called the Maichant mal. 
The church of Notre Dame de Sabar was so popular from its 
foundation in the eighth century that it became the ‘centre or 
capital of the surrounding valleys, which soon acquired the name 
of Pagus Sabartensis. A military post was established at Sabar 
to watch over the passes to Spain. Some say Charlemagne con- 
fided these defiles tothe guardianship of a kind of military monks, 
who exerted a civilizing influence over the people. From them 
the Templars were afterwards modelled. Excavations around the 
church of Sabar have brought to light such a number of old stone 
sarcophagi as to make some suppose it once a populous town; 
but it was, in fact, the favorite burial-place of the whole country 
around. A large basilica in the Roman style was built here in 
the eleventh century, and acquired such pre-eminence that several 
popes conferred on it special privileges, and the incumbent was 
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styled arch-priest. Pope Honorius III. made it a place of refuge 
and exemption during the religious wars, even should the coun- 
try be laid under an interdict. This was done bya bull to Robert 
of Foix in 1224: 


“Should the country be smitten with a general interdict, the church 
and village of Sabar, with their dependencies, shall be exempt. The divine 
offices may be celebrated in the church after excluding the excommuni- 
cated and those under the interdict, but in a low tone, with closed doors, 
and without ringing the bells. . . . We also decree that any one, according 
to his wish or devotion, may receive funeral honors unhindered in this 
church, provided that while living he was not under interdict or excom- 
munication, and reserving the rights of the church to which the body of 
the defunct belongs.” 


Everything contributed to make the church of Sabar popular 
and attractive: its origin, its legend, the splendor of the majestic 
edifice, the imposing ceremonies, the papal privileges, and the 
miraculous Madonna. It was surrounded by wild cliffs, and the 
ceaseless roar of the torrent of Vicdessos, which almost encircled 
it, could be heard in the church. There were picturesque pro- 
cessions from the mountains on certain festivals, as at the Annun- 
ciation. On Christmas eve the shepherds used to come to offer 
the firstlings of their flocks. The pious peasants of the valleys of 
Vicdessos, Ax, and Massat came in throngs to pray the Bonne 
Dame de Sabar. They used to ascend the rampe of the church 
on their knees. Throughout the country the people only swore 
by Nostro Dameto de Sabar. 

This venerable church was pillaged by the Albigenses in the 
thirteenth century, and again by the Huguenots in the sixteenth. 
The latter not only stripped it of all its valuable ornaments and 
artistic riches, but sapped the walls and profaned the tombs, and 
for a long time the ruins were a refuge for banditti, who made it 
a place of terror. The Huguenots had previously got possession 
of the castle of Tarascon by treacherous means, and before the 
Catholics could arm themselves they were overpowered and 
slaughtered. This was September 27, 1568. The streets were 
heaped with dead bodies weltering in their blood. A holy priest 
from Ornolac, celebrated as a preacher, was at prayer in the 
church of Notre Dame de la Daurade. His friends warned him 
of his danger, but he wished to celebrate Mass in order to gain 
strength for whatever might befall him. He completed the Holy 
Sacrifice, and, still clothed in his alb, was making his thanksgiv- 
ing on the steps of the altar when he was seized by the collar, 
dragged into the street, and thrown into prison, where he was 
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tightly bound with cords, beaten, sentenced to death, and finally 
carried to the top of the frightful peak on which stands the 
ancient castle of Tarascon overlooking the Ariége. Here they 
tied up the skirt of his alb, filled it with stones, and precipitated 
him with a kick into the gulf of Las Madres. Three days after 
his body reappeared on the surface of the water, bloody and life. 
less, and was secretly borne away by some pious Catholics at the 
risk of their lives, and buried in the church of Sabar. Weare 
sorry to say that when the royalists regained the castle they 
slaughtered the Huguenots and cast a large number into the 
gulf to avenge the death of the holy priest of Ornolac. 

The people wept over the ruins of the church of Sabar, and, 
as soon as it was restored, flocked as of old to the venerated sanc. 
tuary to feast, as it were, the Virgin so long exiled. The ancient 
customs revived, and the reputation of the church as a place of 
peculiar sanctity spread far and near. Pére Amnillat, a regular 
canon of St. Augustine in the seventeenth century, composed a 
graceful, naive ballad in the idiom of the people which embodies 
the legend and history of the church. It begins thus: 





“ Bel noum que réjouis 
Tout aqueste pays, 
Damo de la bictorio, 

S’ aben pax et santat, 
A Diou ne sio la glorio 
Et a bostro bountat !” 


The church of Notre Dame de Sabar was never more popular 
than in these days. There is a wild, picturesque beauty about the 
spot, and the rural processions issuing from the fresh, shadowy 
valleys in the early mornings of spring-time, with their gay ban- 
ners and touching canticles, are extremely poetic. But the 
great festival of the year ison the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 
which generation after generation have come here to celebrate, 
with a few sad intervals, in commemoration of the victory of 
Charlemagne over a thousand years ago. 

M. Garrigou, the learned historian of the Pays de Foix, shows 
a striking similarity between the early history of this region and 
that of the adjacent country of Andorre, and the identity of their 
political traditions. The Pagus Sabartensis was also a kind of 
republic with its own laws and customs. Charlemagne respected 
the rights of both these provinces, and guaranteed their inde- 
pendence as a reward for their supplies in his war with the 
Moors. Louis le Débonnaire confirmed his decrees. For sev- 
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eral centuries the country of the Sabartes, sheltered by the moun- 
tains and almost impenetrable forests, enjoyed their liberties, but 
was finally absorbed into the Comté of Foix. 

The counts of Foix, so celebrated for their chivalric deeds, de- 
scended from the old kings of France, to an offshoot of whom 
Charlemagne confided the Marches of Gascony. This was Arta- 
galard, a direct descendant of Clotaire II., from whose son Wan- 
drille sprang, in a direct line, Arnaud of Comminges, lord of the 
castle of Foix in the twelfth century. He married Arsinda, heir- 
essof Carcassonne. It was their grandson who swept away the 
independence of this region and made it a part of the new Comté 
of Foix. 

The valley of the Ariége between Tarascon and the town of 
Foix loses somewhat of its wild, Alpine character. The roads are 
excellent and dazzling white from the limestone rocks that mac- 
adamize them. The slopes of the hills are covered with grain. 
The vines are trained over great heaps of boulders with a pole 
set up in the centre, producing the effect of so many leafy bow- 
ers, charming to the eye. On the way you should turn aside to 
pay homage to Our Lady in the votive chapel in the meadow of 
Amplaing where Charlemagne set up an encampment. Not far 
off, on a lofty peak, stands Castelpennent, noted in the history of 
the country. About six miles from Foix, a little to the right, is 
the antique chapel of Notre Dame de Celles on the declivity of a 
mountain that shuts in the charming valley of St. Paul de Jarrat 
at the southeast, overlooked by the ruined towers of Carolcast 
and St. Paul. Pilgrims used to ascend the flinty path on their 
knees, stopping to pray at the fourteen oratories on the way. 
Now there is a good road, and people walk up at their ease; but 
it is still considered a place unusually favored by God, and there 
is a crowd here every morning from St. Ann’s day till the first of 
November, sometimes amounting to twenty thousand people in a 
season. There is also a sacred fountain. 

The town of Foix itself is not remarkable, but a feudal, pic- 
turesque aspect is given it by the old castle which towers above 
on an enormous cliff, inaccessible on every side except by a wind- 
ing path hewn along the edge of the rock. It has three towers. 
The most ancient ones, at the north, are said by some to owe their 
foundation to the Phoceans, and by others to Fuxée, the daugh- 
ter of the unfortunate Pyréne. Less pretentious writers go no 
further back than the reign of Dagobert. The great round tower, 
a veritable donjon, was built in the fourteenth century by the 
chivalric Gaston Phoebus, famous for his interminable wars with 
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the Count of Armagnac. It is of whitish limestone, preserved 
from all stain by the dryness of the atmosphere, and one hundred 
and thirty-six feet high. From the top there is a superb view, 
The cliff stands at the junction of the Larget and Ariége, and at 
the base three valleys open among the hills, one in the direction 
of Toulouse, another along the Ariége towards Tarascon, and 
the third to the southwest, where the valley of Barguilliére opens 
to give passage to the Larget, an impetuous stream that comes 
down from the mountains, bringing freshness and verdure in its 
course. Directly beneath the castle is the town with its half-de. 
cayed ramparts, its rock-built houses of antique aspect, and streets 
so narrow that a horseman could easily strike either wall with 
his spurs. 

As we do not wish to impose on the reader our profound con. 
viction that Foix owes its name to its foundress, Fuxée, we gene. 
rously acknowledge it is commonly supposed to be derived from 
Fouich, the ancient capital of the Sotiates, mentioned by Cesar, 
whose downfall under the assaults of Crassus excited a cry of de- 
spair among the inhabitants that has descended from age to age, 
and is now embodied in the common expression, Zs a fouich—all 
is lost—the last sigh of the race that fought in defence of the 
mountain-passes, still echoed after two thousand years. 

St. Nazaire, held in such veneration at Béziers and Carcas- 
sonne, was the first apostle of Foix, and gave his name to a church 
known to have been here in the year 498. The abbey of St. Vo- 
lusien, which superseded the house of military monks established 
here by Charlemagne, owes its name to a martyr in the time of 
the Arians. An old manuscript of 1458 says St. Volusien, or St. 
Boulzia, as the peasants call him, was of Roman origin, the son 
of a senator of the Orsini race, who came to Gaul to preach the 
Gospel and was martyred by the Visigoths between Frédélas 
and Varilhes. The lances wherewith he was pierced were chang- 
ed into ash-trees, which became objects of veneration, and when 
cut down always sprang up again, and were still flourishing at 
the time the chronicle was written. A contest having arisen be- 
tween the people of Frédélas and Varilhes as to the possession 
of the martyr’s body, it was agreed to place it on a car drawn by 
two young bullocks and leave it to their instinct. They set off 
towards Foix; and as the way was rough and dangerous along 
the shore of the Ariége, the rocks softened and the waters of the 
river dried up, that the holy remains might pass along its bed. 
The marks of the bullocks’ feet on the rocks were still to be seen 
in. 1720, especially at the Pas de Lous Latras beyond the Larget. 
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St. Volusien’s body was deposited in the church of St. Nazaire 
at Foix. 

The abbey of St. Volusien was founded by Roger, the second 
Count of Foix, in fulfilment of a vow if brought safely back from 
Palestine, where the first count had died. It was he who, when the 
remains of St. Antoine were removed at Lézat, bore them him- 
self in his mantle at the head of the procession. He madea great 
rejoicing, too, on the 4th of January, 1111, when the body of St. 
Volusien was transferred to the new abbatial church in presence 
of an immense crowd in which were many bishops, lords, and 
knights. His wife, the Countess Arsinda, gave St. Volusien the 
town of Ganac and certain lands at Amplaing. Count Roger 
entered Jerusalem Delivered with Godfrey and Tancred. Other 
counts of Foix were likewise devout after the old knightly fash- 
ion. One of them had such devotion to St. Nicholas that on his 
festival he used to “ departe all afote from his castell and go with 
the clergy in processyon to the churche, where they sang a psalm 
of the Psalter: Benedictus Dominus Deus meus qui docet manus 
meas ad preelium, et digitos meos ad bellum.” Gaston Phcebus, 
who figures so brilliantly in the pages of Froissart, used to recite 
every day the office of Our Lady, and he solemnly began his trea- 
tise on hunting “in the name and honor of God, the Creator and 
Lord of all things, and of his blessed Son Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, one holy Trinity, and of the Virgin Mary, and all 
the saints in the grace of God.” 

Two of the counts of Foix, however, were drawn to the side 
of the Albigenses, partly because they were allies of the Count of 
Toulouse, and partly owing to their wives. It was especially by 
woman—woman everfager for forbidden fruit—that heresy got 
a foothold at Foix. Countess Philippa, wife of Raymond Roger, 
took a fancy to the new doctrines, and her son, Roger Bernard, 
was weakly fluctuating. When a conference was held at Pa- 
miers in 1208 between the Cistercians and the Waldensian preach- 
ers, Esclamonde, sister of the Count of Foix, finding the Cister- 
cians victorious after six days’ debate, took the chair and mas- 
tered the assembly in spite of the papal legate, who bade her be- 
take herself to her spindle and distaff. Count Roger Bernard, 
however, confessed his error and received solemn absolution at 
St. Jean de Verges in presence of the legate, the archbishop of 
Narbonne, the bishops of Toulouse, Carcassonne, and Couserans, 
and six abbots, as well as the civil deputies and most of the no- 
bility of the province. 

The castle of Foix is now used as a prison, and the abbey of 
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St. Volusien as a prefecture. The little town beneath the over. 
hanging cliff is no longer alive with the prancing of war-steeds, 
the din of arms, and the songs of gay knights, but is .the most 
quiet of provincial towns. We like, however, these old places 
that have nothing to hope for in the future, but, like some of us, 
sit looking with melancholy eyes into the past. Perhaps the 
prettiest feature of the town is the promenade of Villote on a 
high terrace overlooking the Ariége. There are seats beneath 
the trees, where you can sit and inhale the fresh mountain air and 
enjoy the delightful view of the valley through which the river 
goes winding its noisy way. It was on this esplanade the fa. 
mous Frére Illyricus, in May, 1520, preached for the last time at 
Foix to a crowd too great to find room in the nave of the abbatial 
church. He was called: in France the sainct homme, and was 
greatly beloved by Pope Clement VII. He preached boldly 
against the vices of the clergy, and predicted the heresy of Luther 
many years before it broke out. He is described as a man of ex- 
tensive knowledge and holy life, who practised all kinds of austeri- 
ties and made goodness attractive. He spent his life going to 
and fro in the world as moved by the Spirit of God, endeavoring 
to convert sinners. It was with these ominous words he took 
leave of Foix : 


“Land of Foix, land of Foix! which turnest a deaf ear to my admoni- 
tions, fresh rivers of tears will surely flow from thy eyes; thou wilt see my 
predictions accomplished, and the fires flickering among thy rich moun- 
tains and in thy populous valleys. These beautiful sacred edifices, marks 
of the piety and devotion of thy ancestors, will be given as prey to the 
enemies of the church of God, and to the heresieg that will be received and 
fostered in thy bosom. Thou wilt behold the ealbationens of divine Justice 
driving out, one after another, the traffickers in the temple. Wolves will 
enter into the fold to devour sheep and shepherd alike, as much on account 
of the lukewarmness of the clergy as want of devotion among the people, 
the greater part of whom only attend Mass out of habit or human respect. 
Farewell, land of Foix. This is my last visit. I mow leave you, unable to 
continue on account of the numberless sobs and groans that oppress my 
heart at beholding so many offences against God, the horror of which 
makes me depart with regret at effecting so little for the salvation of souls. 
Farewell. Be converted speedily, in order to avert thy misfortunes.” 


The prophetic eye of the holy friar only saw too clearly the 
evils at hand. Not many years after the Huguenots swept over 
the land, destroying everything sacred. The abbey of St. Volusien 
was seized, the canons were put to flight, and the holy relics car- 
ried off together with the chalices, crosses, censers, chandeliers, 
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lamps, and curious wrought iron-work. The church was then 
abandoned to the rabble usually in the train of such reformers, 
who overthrew the altars, made desolate the sanctuary, and 
silenced the bells, which they broke in pieces. The building was 
then ready to be used as a conventicle. Among the other 
churches they likewise pillaged was Notre Dame de Montgauzy, 
close to the town, a fine Gothic church, noted for its Madonna, 
which still bears marks of their violence. 

Beyond Foix, on the right bank of the Ariége, is St. Jean de 
Verges, now only a hamlet, but connected with some of the chief 
events of this region. The Romans had a military post here, 
with a tower on the calcareous Pech of Opio, whence they could 
overlook the plain and keep an eye on the defile that leads to the 
Pyrenees. There are a great many places among the mountains 
bearing the name of St. John, most of which are along the bor- 
der, commanding the passes to Spain, like St. Jean de Luz, St. 
Jean Pied de Port, etc. M. Garrigou supposes them originally 
dedicated to Janus, who presided over gates and thoroughfares, 
and changed, by an easy transition, to the name of St. John when 
the country was Christianized. On the right bank of the Ariége 
are five places bearing the name of this saint: St. Jean d’ Aigues- 
vives, St. Jean de Verges, St. Jean de Falga, St. Jean de Pamiers, 
and St. Jean du Crieux. 

Beyond St. Jean de Verges the hills open and you come to 
a broad, semicircular basin where the Romans built the Villa 
Petrosa, now Varilhes. It was in this vicinity St. Volusien was 
martyred. You next come to Pamiers, an episcopal see. It is in 
a quiet green valley sheltered by mountains, but for a long time 
it was the theatre of political and religious contests. Its early 
history is identified with that of the abbey of St. Antonin, of 
which it was once a mere seigneurie. St. Antonin, one of the 
most popular saints in this region, was an ancient martyr to the 
faith, whose body was thrown into a bark and set afloat on the 
Ariége. An angel descended from heaven to take the helm and 
conducted the boat to a more peaceful shore. The bark of St. 
Antonin figures on the old consular seal of Pamiers and that of 
the cathedral chapter. 

Further on is the pretty village of Bonnac, that belonged at 
one time to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
A Seigneur de Bonnac played quite an important ré/e in the last 
century. He accompanied Charles XII. through Poland, was 
with Stanislaus at the battle of Poltava, received the collar of St. 
Andrew from the czar and the mantle of honor from the sultan. 
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While at Constantinople he induced the latter to consent to the 
reparation of the Holy Sepulchre and to send the first Ottoman 
embassy to France. He was in correspondence, too, with all the 
literary people of his day. His son afterwards employed La 
Fontaine’s grandson as his secretary, and while here the latter 
thus wrote a friend: “Who would have thought of my com. 
ing across a pile of my grandfather’s letters at the foot of the 
Pyrenees? I have some on my table now, part in verse, and part 
in prose. There are also about two hundred from Racine, forty 
from Madame de la Sabliére, and, indeed, letters from all the jj- 
lustrious people of the reign of Louis XIV. from 1676 to 1716,” 

Lower down the river is the village of Labatut, near which, 
on a hill covered with oaks, was born Jacques Fournier, after. 
wards Pope Benedict XII., who was the son of a miller in the ad. 
joining town of Saverdun. It is said he learned to read in his 
boyhood by spelling out the Psalms in a book of Hours while 
watching his flock. The monks of the neighboring abbey of 
Boulbonne, meeting him often in their rounds, were struck by 
his intelligence and encouraged him in his efforts to learn. They 
afterwards received him in their convent, and, after he became a 
professed monk, sent him to Paris to complete his studies. Some 
years later he was appointed bishop of his native province, and 
was finally raised to the Papacy. He was over seven years in 
the chair of St. Peter, and showed himself a wise pontiff, rigid to 
himself, zealous in reforming abuses, and never seeking to enrich 
his relatives. His family is still represented at Saverdun, where 
there is a small country-house on one of the hills bearing the 
name of Fournier. 

The Ariége is joined a little further on by the Lers, a stream 
that comes down from the pine forest of Bélesta. In the angle 
between them is Tramesaygues (from intra ambas aquas), a small 
village approached by roads bordered with oaks, elms, and haw- 
thorn hedges. Fish are abundant in the Lers, and taken by means 
of a fork called fouchino, a kind of trident similar to the ancient 
fuscina to be seen among the frescoes at Pompeii. This way of 
fishing, if not so animated and exciting as the spearing of the fish 
in the Solway by the laird of Redgauntlet and his band, is not 
without its picturesque features, as it is done by torchlight in the 
early autumn nights. The fishermen always go three together. 
The one in the middle carries the fouchino, another has:a great 
bundle of straw which the third twists into torches and holds 
lighted over the water. The blaze attracts the fish in great num- 
bers, which are rapidly speared and thrust into an open sack. 
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Complete silence is observed. These torches, seen through the 
dark, overhanging trees at different intervals along the winding 
river, are not without a striking effect. 

The fine abbey of Boulbonne is not far off, and is well worthy 
of a visit on account of the spacious cloister and vaulted refec- 
tory. The original building, which stood at some distance, was 
founded in the twelfth century by the counts of Foix, who en- 
riched it and made it their burial-place. Two kings received 
hospitality here in one day—James of Aragon and Philippe le 
Hardi of France, with a great number of prelates and barons in 
their suite. Simon de Montfort offered his sword in the abbey 
church before the battle of Muret. 

At Cintegabelle, lower down the valley, you are struck by an 
isolated peak with a path winding up among gloomy cypresses 
toa Calvary on the top, where stands a huge cross like a sign in 
the heavens. From it is a lovely view of great extent. The old 
town at the foot with its tall, octagon church-tower, the ruined 
fortress on the cliff, the rapid Ariége with its bridge of six arches, 
the forests of oak at the south, with Mount St. Bartholomew in 
full sight, the Pic du Midi at the right, and the bald head of Mt. 
Canigou at the left, make up a striking landscape. 

Some attribute the name of Cintegabelle to its exemption from 
the odious gabelle, or tax on salt, being on the confines of the 
Pays de Foix ; but old cartularies mention it expressly as Sancta 
Gabella, after a saint of this name, whose remains are known to 
have been here as far back as the year 960. 

The Ariége is soon joined by the Hize, and at the confluence 
is Venerque on a height overlooking their windings. There is 
an interesting little church here of the Romanesque style—a 
remnant of the old Carlovingian abbey of St. Pierre, which a car- 
tulary of Louis le Débonnaire, dated July, 817, speaks of as bound 
to contribute neither soldiers nor money to the government, but 
to aid it solely by prayers for the royal family and the needs of 
the realm. Inthis church are the remains of St. Phébade, Bishop 
of Agen, in a fine chdsse of bronze. He was noted in his day as 
a defender of the faith against Arianism. His relics were préba- 
bly transported here for safety in some of the wars, but popular 
tradition says they were stolen in the night from the cathedral of 
Agen by brigands, who, on their way to Spain, encamped on a 
lonely ‘hill near Venerque. The next morning, when they re- 
sumed their march, the relics could not be moved, and they had 
to content themselves with the silver vessels and other booty 
they had accumulated. The people carried the relics to the 
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church of Venerque, where they are still carefully preserved, 
though the authorities at Agen have repeatedly demanded their 
restoration. In the annual procession of St. Phébade four fysi. 
liers, arms in hand, used to march beside the chésse to prevent 
its being seized and carried off—a custom continued almost to 
our own day. 

On the other side of the Ariége is Vernet, associated with the 
legend of St. Luperce, whose statue is to be seen at the church 
door, clad as a Roman soldier. Near by is a fountain trickling 
from a mossy bed where Lupertius, after fighting bravely for the 
faith, went to bathe his wounds. This was in the third century, 
but the waters have never lost the virtue imparted thereby. The 
peasantry still come here for relief, particularly in fevers, saying 
five Paters and five Aves, but otherwise observing profound si- 
lence. 

We have by this time come to a lowland region with a broad. 
er horizon, a more luxuriant vegetation, and a different race from 
the home-abiding mountaineers, and with a different idiom. Here 
at Pinsaguel the Ariége empties into the Garonne. 





SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISM.* 


IN a well-known passage, St. Paul warns St. Timothy against 
the “oppositions of knowledge falsely so called.” The word 
which we translate “ knowledge ” is in the Vulgate “scientia,” and 
is rendered in the Protestant version by the corresponding Eng- 
lish term “ science.” One would think, on reading this warning 
of the apostle, especially in King James’ Bible, that the times in 
which it was given were, like our own, full of great discoveries in 
what are now called scientific matters, and that St. Paul’s object 
was to put his disciple on his guard against apparent contradic- 
tions between this physical science and revelation ; to prevent his 
being led away, as so many are now led away, from the faith by 
a too ready acceptance of such conclusions of this physical science 
as might seem irreconcilable with it. 

But, in point of fact, the apostolic age, though certainly one of 
a high mental cultivation in many ways, was not what we should 
now call a specially scientific one. The study of nature was not 
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«widely or in general very intelligently pursued; there was not 
then the accumulation of facts, and of theories built with at least 
apparent solidity on facts, which has now risen to such an exten- 
sive and, on the whole, harmonious structure as to seem in many 
minds to be the sum total of all knowledge possible to man. 

It could not, then, well have been science of this kind that St. 
Paul had in his mind or considered as in any way dangerous. 
Moreover, there is another reason why we are sure that it was 
not; and that reason is a very good one: it is because we know 
that it was something else. It was not real science, such as much 
of that now so called is; no, it was that arrogant and pretended 
knowledge which had taken for itself the Greek name “ gnosis,” 
which St. Paul himself gives to it in the original, and of which 
the Latin “scientia” is a translation. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the apostle was speaking of the false, self-asserted 
“gnosis” or “knowledge” of the Gnostics, who were perhaps 
the most formidable of all the opponents with which early Chris- 
tianity had to contend. 

This “gnosis” was a theory; in that respect it was like our 
modern scientific theories. It was well enough put together, it 
had a system constructed with some considerable ability, and it 
professed to account for and to include all facts, both of the 
natural and supernatural order; and here also it was like what 
our modern scientific theories are, or at least are promised to be 
by those who most strongly advocate them. But, viewed in the 
light of the present day, it certainly would not be considered to 
bear much resemblance to what this age, with equal: but on the 
whole more reasonable assurance, calls by the same name. Most 
people would now regard it asa mere freak of the imagination, 
and would even, though not accepting the Gospel, wonder at the 
impudence of those who attempted to substitute such a tissue of 
absurdities for it. The resemblance between this ancient science 
and our modern one would not seem to go very far. 

And indeed it really does not go far. The science, or 
“gnosis,” of the present day rests for the most part on the solid 
foundation of observed facts and logical reasoning; and this is 
just where it principally differs from that former one. It is gen- 
erally real, not false; and if it were, as a mass, in opposition to 
Christianity, it would be a far more formidable opponent than 
Gnosticism was even in its own time. But it.is not in such op- 
position ; and of the genuine and solidly-founded part of it the 
Christian Church has no jealousy and no fear. On the other 
hand, it welcomes it for its own sake and also as a most valuable 
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auxiliary. For its own sake, for we really believe; we accept thes 
faith because we regard it as the truth, and because we love it as 
such. We therefore must love the truth, under whatever form it 
appears and to whatever matters it relates. And also we wel. 
come modern science as a most valuable auxiliary, for we know 
that truth not only is not inconsistent with itself, but that any 
one part of it will be quite likely to positively confirm and sup. 
port every other. We are glad to find it, as a lawyer who is 
sure of the justice of his case is glad to find any new and trust. 
worthy witness, however remotely his testimony may seem to be 
connected with its most important points. 

The Catholic Church is not, then, opposed to science, as some 
of its opponents pretend. The pretence is simply an insult to it 
and to its members; for if we were opposed in general to the 
science of the present day, so much of which is true, it could only 
be because we believed either it or our own teaching to be false; 
but the first belief would prove us to be fools, the second would 
make us knaves. We are, however, accustomed to these whole. 
sale slanders, and are willing to admit that those who join in them 
often do not see the full force of their words. 

The Catholic Church is not opposed, on the whole, to modern 
science, for the simple reason that, as we have said, this science 
is not on the whole falsely so called, like that of which St. Paul 
spoke, which was a mere product of the imagination of those who 
maintained it or of those who had gone before them. But it is 
opposed to certain parts of it and to certain tendencies in it, for 
very similar reasons to those which influenced the apostle in his 
day. 

Which are those parts and those tendencies? We shall see 
by considering in what way true natural science is formed, and in 
what spirit its formation is conducted. 

The basis of natural science, simply as such, is the collection 
of observed facts. These facts are examined for the indications 
of law which they may contain ; these indications point out the 
direction in which experiments or observations should be made, 
so far as is possible; and these judiciously-made experiments or 
observations confirm, refute, or modify the theory by the guid- 
ance of which they have beenmade. Observed facts, or laws pre- 
viously securely deduced from them, are throughout the crite 
rion of truth ; nothing else is appealed to as a test, except the ab- 
solute certainties of mathematical reasoning, which comes more 
fully into play as the science advances toward perfection; and 
nothing else is used as a foundation, except some simple philo- 
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sophical principles which are admitted, at least practically, by all 
sane men. Without such principles we could not believe in the 
existence of nature, or trust the evidence of our senses in experi- 
ments or observations on it. 

This, then, is the way in which true natural science is formed. 
And the spirit in which it is formed is that of perfect sincerity, 
and readiness to submit to the verdict of observation or experi- 
ment. As soon as a determination is formed to vindicate some 
preconceived opinion, to force the facts to fit in with it, that 
moment the man adopting such a course ceases to be truly a 
scientific man; he ceases to be an investigator and becomes an 
advocate. The conclusions of one who manifests such a spirit 
lose the dignity and weight of a genuine scientific result; they 
may, indeed, be true, but our estimate of them must depend very 
much on our belief or disbelief in the theory to which they are 
due. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are far from holding what 
would be an obvious absurdity, that convictions or opinions, even 
though coming from sources outside of the domain of natural 
science, must be entirely put aside when one enters the obser- 
vatory or the laboratory; on the contrary, such convictions or 
opinions may help and guide the scientific investigator very ma- 
terially. When they come from outside of the scientific field 
they are not necessary to him and do not enter into the regular 
course of proceeding above described, though they have their 
use in that case as well as when they have been formed on his 
own basis. But a fatal mistake is made when a system is con- 
structed on the ground of such convictions or opinions, from 
whatever source derived, and claimed as being the result of ob- 
servation before it has been thoroughly and sincerely submitted 
to the test of observed facts. 

The true scientist, though holding, whether on extraneous 
grounds or otherwise, the firmest beliefs on the subjects with 
which he is concerned, is not precipitate; he trusts Nature, and 
does not fear to interrogate her thoroughly, feeling confident that 
her final answer will be in accord not only with her previous 
ones, but also with truth elsewhere obtained. The false scientist, 
on the other hand, is determined that she shall speak at once in 
his favor, and forces himself, and others as far as possible, to be- 
lieve that she has thus spoken. 

This premature formation and announcement of what may be 
called scientific creeds is what may rightly be termed “science 
falsely. so called.” Even if for other reasons they should be 
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known by all to be true, they cannot be called scientific concly- 
sions until unquestionable results of observation and experiment 
come to their support. Still less has any one a right to palm 
anything off under the name of certain science while as yet not 
conclusively proved by observation, when the grounds on which 
it rests are such as are not universally accepted ; to-say, “ This is 
science,” when in point of fact it is his own religious or irreligious 
creed, or part of some system of philosophy which he confidently 
holds. Such a course is not only unwise, it is unfair; it is ade. 
ception, a false invoking of an authority which will be respected, 
to prove what only rests on one not so generally received. Such 
assertions are not only unscientific (of course here, as elsewhere, 
we speak only of science in the physical sense); they are morally 
wrong. 

It is quite common at the present day to accuse our ancestors 
of forming a false science in this way on merely philosophical or 
religious grounds. The accusation, on the principles just laid 
down, is a reasonable one, though as actually made it is not al- 
ways reasonable or true; for they did not generally use or pre- 
tend to use our modern method of scientific investigation. But 
it might apply to them, or to us who believe with them. It 
would not do for us, even on our theological basis that all man- 
kind are descended from one pair, to take a hasty survey of the 
field and claim that ethnology proves this conclusively. We 
have no doubt that ethnology, if it ever reaches a sufficient de- 
velopment, will proveit; but we cannot say that it has as yet 
placed it beyond question. Still less would it do for us to take 
philosophical principles which are not certain, or points of doc 
trine which are controverted by theologians, and claim any phy- 
sical results from them as conclusions of science, especially if we 
had to work a good deal in the dark, and with much liability to 
error, in the application of these principles or opinions. 

Of course if the premises, of whatever kind they may be, are 
such as we are bound to accept, and the reasoning from them 
conclusive, we: have a right to hold, and to insist on others who 
agree with us in the premises also holding, the conclusion ; but 
not as a matter of science—that is the point—when in reality it is 
not. 

This, however, is just the mistake, the unfairness, the decep- 
tion, with which we have a right to some extent to charge the 
scientific world of the present day. That world is, as we all 
know, largely imbued with infidel opinions. It has, in a great 
measure, abandoned religion; it has also largely adopted -a false 
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philosophy, or at least rejected that which is true. Many of its 
members have specially a prejudice in favor of such scientific 
views as are in opposition to revelation ; they wish to demolish 
Christianity, and hope to find in science arguments against it. 
Consequently they make of hypotheses established systems; of 
scientific possibilities certain facts. They boldly announce that 
science has proved that man has descended in very remote anti- 
quity from an ape, or perhaps even from a clam; they assert that, 
such as he is, he has been on the earth for a hundred thousand 
years or more; anything will do, as long as it is, or even seems, 
contrary to the Mosaic record. They exultingly state that there 
can be no doubt that the various forms of life on the earth re- 
quired incalculable ages for their evolution, and ask, “ How about 
your six days now?” If they find we are not much alarmed on 
one point they try another. 

Now, the fact is that none of these points are really scienti- 
fically proved. They have not, like the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, stood the careful tests of observations made impar- 
tially and with a simple desire to find the truth and to improve 
or modify the theory, if need there should be. Their proofs do 
not contrast favorably with the careful determinations of atomic 
weights by chemists, with a perfect readiness to accept the re- 
sult of the balance, no matter if not in accordance with present 
chemical theories. Their confident advocates would do well to 
consider, if not to imitate, the humility and simplicity of Newton, 
who dropped his whole theory for a long time on account of an 
apparent fault in it coming from an erroneous measurement of 
the earth’s dimensions; for they have already had some settings- 
back like his. Their sciences are as yet in an inchoate state; 
they are constantly changed and modified; much time has to 
elapse, much more work to be done, before they will approach 
completion. When they do, we have no fear of the result. 

A good instance of the haste with which confident conclusions 
are often reached is that of the division of man’s history into the 
stone, bronze, and iron ages. This division has certainly many 
arguments in its favor; it is quite likely that it has existed, at 
least in some parts of the world. There is nothing in it, when it 
is not pushed too far, against the faith of Christians; but it is 
adopted with eagerness in some quarters as a general result of 
science, for the reason that it fits in well with the theory of man’s 
evolution from a lower form of being. The man who uses only 
stone implements is welcomed, because his immediate ancestor 
may be supposed to be a baboon. The more the theory of the 
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various ages is established, the more, as it is thought, will the 
Christian doctrine of man’s original creation in integrity be un. 
dermined ; and for this reason there is a tendency to set down 
these ages as forming a certain and universal part of the history 
of the world. 

We have no objection to the stone man; we open our doors 
to him gladly, so far as he is shown to exist. There is nothing 
contrary to Christianity in any real facts about him, as is quite 
evident. But we want all the real facts, and a genuine science 
formed on them, not a hypothesis assuming that name. 

A book bearing on this subject, called Zhe Past in the Present, 
has lately been written by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, who is professor 
of ancient history tothe Royal Scottish Academy and secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and therefore quite well 
qualified to speak on matters in which antiquity is concerned. 
He shows that the stone age may be found even now in Scotland 
and the adjacent islands; that stone implements are made and 
used by persons who have access to civilization and employ its 
products, and who are themselves intelligent and fairly educated; 
that cave-life even now exists; and brings out many other facts 
little known, but having a decided bearing on the general theory 
of progress and evolution. His own view is that an art, as it dies 
out, deteriorates, and that greater perfection is no conclusive ar- 
gument for more recent age; and this view is not only a com. 
mon-sense one in itself, it is supported by facts. He shows by 
sound arguments that the use of stone, bronze, or iron has no 
necessary connection with man’s culture or development, and that 
the division of antiquities into the classes corresponding to these 
materials has, to use his own words, “no absolute chronological 
signification.” 

The book is a very interesting one and well repays reading. 
We have not space to give an adequate idea of it. We only re- 
fer to it and recommend it as a partial exposure of the premature 
and ill-grounded conclusions into which the falsely so-called sci- 
ence indulged in by modern infidels is apt to run. It reminds 
one of Edie Ochiltree, in Scott’s Antiquary, bursting the “ Agri- 
cola Dicavit Libens Lubens” bubble with his authentic interpre- 
tation, “ Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle.” The antiquary had a pre- 
conceived theory ; facts had to fit it, and would have fitted it had 
not Edie come on the scene. 

The more real science we have the better, whether about evo- 
lution, the stone age, or anything else. But let us have as little 
as possible of this crude scientific dogmatism which has lately 
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been so common. And let us be on our guard against it. St. 
Paul’s warning was never more in place than now. Let us be- 
ware of oppositions, not of real science—these we do not fear— 
but of science falsely so called, of atheistic prejudice and hatred 
concealing itself under that venerable name. 
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THE TRIALS OF THE CHURCH; or, The Persecutions of Religion. By the 
Rev. W. Gleeson, Rector of St. Anthony’s Church, California; author 
of The History of the Catholic Church in California. Twovols. N. Y.: 
Catholic Protectory, Westchester. 1880. 


The scope of Father Gleeson’s history of persecutions is one quite univer- 
sal, embracing the whole period of Christianity down to our own times, and 
including persecutions by pagans, heretics, and false Catholics against the 
church. It has been compiled with great industry and care, and presents 
an immense array of facts and testimonies drawn from the documents of all 
ages and countries. The most extraordinary fact in all history is the pro- 
pagation and final victory of Christianity in the Roman Empire in face of 
the persecutions of the first three centuries. We have been particularly in- 
terested in Father Gleeson’s argument against the view of Gibbon and some 
other writers respecting the number of the martyrs in these early ages. 
The inquiry into the rate of increase and numerical extent of Christianity 
in different epochs from the beginning of the apostolic age is a very curious 
one. Father Gleeson appears tous very reasonable and moderate in his esti- 
mates. He considers the lowest estimate which can be made with proba- 
bility of the population of the Roman Empire at the beginning of the 
fourth century to give the number 120,000,000. He estimates the number 
of Christians at one-fourth of the whole population, or at least 30,000,000. 
The number massacred during the persecution of Diocletian is estimated 
at 10,000,000. 

The careful reader of these volumes will be convinced that the spirit of 
persecution with which heretics and false Catholics have been animated 
since the era of the definitive triumph of the cross through Constantine, 
has been identical with that of the original persecutors of Christ in Judea, 
and of his disciples in the heathen empire of Rome. The same atrocities 
have been repeated in all ages, even in our own, and Father Gleeson might 
have added to his list out of the record of modern Mahometan outrages 
many sad and tragical narratives equalling the most bloody pages of an- 
cient history. 

The history of the persecutions of the Catholic Church in all ages 
proves most conclusively that these trials have really been the most salu- 
tary and efficient means of the preservation, improvement, and intensifica- 
tion of genuine Christianity in the world—in fact, morally necessary to the 
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triumphs it has achieved. There is nothing more evident than the danger 
of degeneracy and corruption which attends on worldly success and pros- 
perity in respect to individuals and great corporate societies of men, 
but especially the church. A certain measure of this prosperity is neces. 
sary, and in itself it is good, but it is liable to abuse. The real, intrinsic 
element of destruction working in the Christian body is that which is cre. 
ated by degenerate and bad Christians, whether belonging to the laity or 
the priesthood. External enemies and trials rather serve as a wholesome 
medicine and stimulant to counteract inward diseases and increase all the 
vital forces of the Catholic Church. Up tothe present time conflict with 
evil has been one of the conditions of the actual realization of all the good 
which we can find in the history of mankind. While the necessity for this 
state of warfare lasts, we may reconcile ourselves to its continuance and 
take courage by considering the victory which good has always been gain- 
ing in the times which are past, and the sovereign rule of Divine Provi- 
dence which regulates and controls all the evil which is permitted for the 
sake of the greatest good in the end. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER JOHN GERARD, S.J. By John Morris, of the same 
Society. Third edition, rewritten and enlarged. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1881. 


The history of the Catholic Church in England during the period be- 
tween the schism of Henry VIII. and the accession of James II. is full of 
records of the most heroic persons and the most heroic acts of virtue. It 
is much to be desired that it should be written in a complete and adequate 
manner. Meanwhile, several contributions to this history appear from time 
to time which have great value and interest, among which are to be reckon- 
ed those of Father Morris, S.J. One of his former volumes, entitled Zhe 
Condition of Catholics under James J., contains a biography of Father Gerard 
in connection with the history of the criminal, and happily unsuccessful, 
attempt of a few Catholic gentlemen known as the Gunpowder Plot. In 
the present work we have a more complete Life, published in a very neat 
and attractive form, with several curious and well-executed illustrations. 

The narrative has, in common with all the Catholic histories of that 
time, all the elements of romantic interest belonging to an age of persecu- 
tion: the celebration of Mass in private chapels at the risk of life, hiding in 
concealed chambers, hair-breadth escapes, captures, imprisonments, tor- 
tures, perpetual conflicts of wit and stratagem between the persecutors and 
the persecuted, an undying struggle of faith, valor, and endurance against 
power and malice. It has its peculiar interest from the marked individu- 
ality of character in the subject of the memoir. Father Gerard was a gen- 
tleman of rank and of uncommonly prepossessing character and manners, 
entirely devoted and single-minded in his religious and apostolical zeal, 
and at the same time of most remarkable skill, address, and adroitness in 
carrying out his difficult and dangerous mission. He was not as thorough- 
ly educated and learned a man as were most of the principal men of the 
Society. He had, however, remarkable zeal, tact, and success in making 
converts among persons of the higher class, and in encouraging and lead- 
ing on to perfection the persecuted remnant of Catholics to whom he min- 
istered. Many of these were among the best and noblest Christian mep 
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and women who have ever lived. It is most interesting to see what beau- 
tiful and costly vestments and sacred vessels they provided, how their 
private chapels were so devoutly cared for, and the offices of the church so 
sedulously performed and frequented, and all the virtues of the old ages 
of martyrdom renewed. There were, nevertheless, some weak and un- 
worthy, base and false brethren among them, priests as well as laymen, 
who joined in the false witness, treachery, and cruelty of the heretical per- 
secutors against the faithful confessors and martyrs of the faith. 

Father Gerard is chiefly known by his history of the Gunpowder Plot. 
This is one of many famous instances of the criminal and disastrous conse- 
quences of false zeal in private persons who undertake the remedy of evils 
under which they are suffering in an unlawful way and in disregard or 
disobedience to lawful authority. The persons engaged in this plot were 
gentlemen of good character, some of them remarkable for their piety and 
virtue—for example, Mr. Catesby and Sir Everard Digby. The condition of 
Catholics was one which seemed to them unbearable and to justify the 
most extreme measures for retaliation and deliverance. Their mad scheme 
was happily frustrated. Its sole effect was to bring those engaged in it to 
a death without honor or utility, to aggravate the evils it was intended to 
remedy, to entail obloquy on the Catholic religion, and to involve several 
innocent persons with the guilty ones in the punishment of torture and 
death. Father Gerard was one of those who were sought for under the 
false pretence of implication in this plot, but he escaped from England in 
the suite of the Spanish ambassador. He had already been once appre- 
hended, subjected to torture, and imprisoned in the Tower, from which he 
escaped in a remarkable way. After six or seven years spent in England 
as a missionary in his youth, he lived to a good old age on the Continent, 
chiefly employed in training up young missionaries and martyrs for Eng- 
land, and died happily after a long and holly life. 


On THINKING. An Address delivered to the Senior Class of Rock Hill 
College. By Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
President of Rock Hill College. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 1881. 


“T would have you all learn how to think. If you leave college know- 
ing this, and this alone, your time will have been well spent.” These are 
words of truth and reason upon which the whole address of Brother Aza- 
riasisacomment. The obligation and importance of a due cultivation and 
right use of reason for an educated man, in respect to all the affairs of life, 
and especially those whose nature is the highest, together with some direc- 
tions about the way to cultivate and use reason in the best manner, are dis- 
coursed of with that sound good sense, moral and religious elevation of 
sentiment, purity and elegance of diction, which characterize all the writ- 
ings of the distinguished author of the address. Most readers will find, we 
think, the two most interesting passages in the two episodes on the charac- 
teristics of Ralph Waldo Emerson and John Henry Newmanasthinkers. We 
recommend the perusal of this excellent address in a special manner to all 
young students. They will find it to their great advantage not merely to 
read it over once, but to keep it and make it their rule and guide in their 
Studies and reading. 
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THE Lire’s WoRK IN IRELAND OF A LANDLORD WHO TRIED TO po yis 


Duty. By W. Bence Jones, of Lisselan. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1880, 


New VIEWS ON IRELAND; or, Irish Land: Grievances; Remedies, B 
Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. Second edition. London: Macmillan 4 
Co.; Dublin: Gill & Son. 1880. 


DISTURBED IRELAND: being the Letters written during the winter of 
1880-81 by Bernard H. Becker, Special Commissioner of the Daily 
News. With route maps. London: Macmillan & Co, 1881. 


THE IRIsH LAND-Laws. By Alexander G. Richey, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy 
Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law in the University of Dub- 
lin. Second edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


Mr. Bence Jones is the English landlord who was last year “ Boycotted” 
out of the County Cork because he had made himself obnoxious’ to the 
Land League. Upon finding himself safe back in England he gave to the 
English public this curious history of his experiences as an “improving” 
landlord. Some of the chapters of the volume had already appeared as arti- 
cles in Macmillan’s Magazine. Though Mr. Bence Jones is evidently devoid 
of humor, his jeremiad is nevertheless amusing from the wholesale way in 
which he attempts to belittle the Irish character. The Irish Celt he puts 
down as a being of remarkable perception and of clearness of understand- 
ing, but completely dishonest. This dishonesty he very impartially charges 
upon Catholics and Protestants alike, and he instances the fact that the 
Protestant clergy at the time of the Disestablishment—in 1870—by a spe- 
cies of jobbing increased their personal incomes at the expense of their 
somewhat impoverished church. Still, he is “thankful to add” that there 
have been “a few cases of clergymen who refused to take a shilling of such 
gains.... All honor to them!” He thinks the Irish “are not an in- 
dustrious people. They will work hard by fits and starts, but the steady 
backbone is not there.” He believes that government interference in be- 
half of the tenants is nonsensical and injurious, conveniently forgetting, as 
do most of his class, that it was government interference which by fraud 
and violence reduced almost the entire people to the condition of tenants- 
at-will of foreign, and for a great part absentee, landlords. According to 
him, the landlords of Ireland, especially those of them who are Englishmen, 
are a public-spirited, long-suffering class, who are terribly imposed upon by 
the keen-witted Celtic rabble who are their tenants. He cannot under- 
stand why the Irish dislike to leave their own homes for the profitable ex- 
periments of “improving” Engiish landlords. “Is it realized,” he asks, 
“what a patch of bog and rock in Connaught really is, to which such pa- 
triotic attachment is supposed, and which, therefore, will be clung to in 
preference to the magnificent land of Manitoba and Northwest America, 
where splendid crops of corn grow in succession without manure?” His 
book is, in truth, the narrative, and an interesting and instructive one, 
of an observing, well-meaning, but thoroughly narrow-minded man, who 
would perhaps have made an excellent gentleman farmer in his own coun- 
try, but was altogether unadapted for life among a race so different from 
his own as the Irish. 

A very good antidote to Mr. Bence Jones is Mr. Russell, the substance 
of whose volume appeared last year in the shape of letters from the disaf- 
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fected regions of Ireland to the London Daily Telegraph and the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal. Mr. Russell says of the land troubles: “ Variations of 
opinion as to the remedy undoubtedly exist; but when you find the Orange 
meetings in Ulster called to denounce the agitation of Mr. Parnell not less 
strong in their condemnation of the existing land-law, nor less emphatic as 
to the necessity of thorough remedial legislation, it is plain enough that 
Ulsterman and Munsterman, Catholic and Protestant, alike recognize the 
necessity for prompt legislation on the subject.” Mr. Russell’s investiga- 
tions into the iniquities perpetrated under the present landlord system were 
mainly confined to the county of Kerry, and they again brought to light 
the shocking condition of affairs on the estates of Lord Ventry, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and on those belonging to the corporation of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The Lansdowne estates have long been a scandal to 
civilization, and though their owner has always derived from them a large 
yearly rental, they have at every season of distress launched crowds of emi- 
grants for the United States—who mostly arrive here complete paupers. 
The able agent or steward of the estate is the gentleman who favored the 
public a few years ago with a book called The Realities of Irish Life, a dia- 
tribe against the people whose sufferings his class have helped to aggravate. 

Disturbed Ireland first appeared as letters to the London Dazly News. 
Mr. Becker, on Irish affairs at least, isa real Jingo. But he evidently has 
a keen pair of eyes, and where he describes what he has himself seen his 
honesty and good sense get the better of the prejudices he imbibed from 
the landlord partisans in whose company confessedly most of his time was 
spent during his tour as a special correspondent. He has the sense of hu- 
mor and apparently much good nature, and he is thus able to espouse very 
warmly the side of those in whose company he happens to be. 

Dr. Richey’s little manual of the Irish land-laws will be an aid to all 
who seriously desire to understand the Irish difficulty. Whether his re- 
flections be in all cases accepted or not, his clear statement of the legal as- 
pects of Irish land-tenure is timely and useful. 


REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by James Anthony Froude. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 


This is a book which no admirer of Carlyle or of his school should fail 
to read. Mr. Froude’s editing has apparently been confined to giving to 
the public Carlyle’s reminiscences in their integrity as they came into his 
hands, for which all who are acquainted with Mr. Froude’s usual methods 
will feel grateful. The volume consists of Carlyle’s recollections of his own 
father, James Carlyle, a stone-mason of Ecclefechan (Eccles or Eglais Fechan 
—ze., St. Fechan’s church or shrine), in Annandale; of Edward Irving, the 
eccentric founder of the Irvingites ; of Lord Jeffrey; and of his wife, Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, besides an appendix in which Southey and Wordsworth are 
handled in characteristic fashion. 

No one ever suspected Carlvle of gayety, yet few, it is to be supposed, 
would be prepared for the revelation of these Reminzscences. During most 
of his life—he was eighty-five when he died—Carlyle was the victim of 
disease. As far back as 1818, he says, he had begun the “long curriculum 
of dyspepsia.” In hopes of relief he once consulted a physician, but con- 
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cluded, after an interview, that he might as well have recounted his “ sorrows 
into the long, hairy ear of the first jackass” he met! But his indescribably 
sad narrative is the tale of the unending and unsatisfactory conflict be. 
tween a brave, resolute, but ill-directed will and the religious dyspepsia 
that was the result of the sour Calvinism prevailing in Carlyle’s Lowland 
Scotch home. A more despairing confession of misanthropy than the 
pages of these Reminiscences contain it would be difficult to find. 


THESAURUS BIBLICUS; or, Hand-Book of Scripture Reference. Com- 
iled from the Latin of Philip Paul Merz. By the Rev. L. A, Lambert, 
aterloo, N. Y.: Odserver Book Publication Co. 1880, 


The original work of Father Merz was published in 1731. It is an in- 
teresting, though by no means a solitary, fact that its author was converted 
to the Catholic Church by the study of the Scriptures. He was a Lutheran 
minister, and was ordained to the priesthood in the Catholic Church after 
his conversion. Father Lambert, the editor of the American edition in an 
English version, has amended and improved the original in his translation, 
The plan of the work is alphabetical. For example, under the letter Aa 
number of words are selected, such as Abstinence, Adultery, Alms, Angel, 
Apostle, etc., and the principal texts relating to each of these headings are 
quoted in full, The headings are also frequently subdivided. One who 
desires to find texts relating to any particular topic, by referring to the in- 
dex will find the page in the book where these texts are quoted, without 
difficulty. The convenience and utility of such a collection are obvious, 
and we have no doubt that the great service Father Lambert has rendered 
to the clergy will be fully appreciated. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. What it involves, and how alone it can be 
settled. An appeal to the Land Leagues. By Henry George, author of 
Progress and Poverty. Newark, N.J.: J.J. O'Connor & Co, 1881, 


The title of Mr. George’s interesting pamphlet is misleading. The 
Irish question is merely a hook on which the writer hangs a programme of 
land reform which he thinks should be applied in this country. Some 
of Mr. George’s first principles are sound enough, and he might have found 
in St. Thomas full warrant for his axiom that there is properly no absolute 
proprietorship of land distinct from that possessed by the commonwealth, 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” Man made the town 
(that is, the houses), but God made the country (that is, the land), is an old 
adage that can be read in another sense than the ordinary one: that rural 
life is better than city life. What man made man may own and dispose of; 
but the land, which man did not make, man can only consider himself a 
tenant of. The land belongs, under God, to the whole human race, and 
every individual is entitled to his share, and only his share, of it. This 
theory is, in fact, the principal source of love for one’s fatherland. To as- 
sert that a limited number of persons—be the number never so large—can 
have a right to an absolute possession of the soil is to divide the inhabi- 
tants of a nation into two classes, the popul/us and the fiebs. But the dif- 
ficulty lies in the practical limitation of landed rights. Mr. George would 
make the state practically as well as theoretically the only landlord, dis- 
possessing all individual landlords, destroying all vested rights in land, and 
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compelling all who occupy the land, whether in town or country, to pay 
rent for it to the state. This rent would also supply the place of a// taxes. 
Of course this is philosophical communism, and there is little danger of any 
serious attempt being made to put it into practice in this country. 

Like other schemes of communism, it is an indication of a reaction from 
the ill-founded theories that, under the name of political economy, have re- 
duced selfishness toa system. The real political economy is to be found 
only in the equity that comes from a strict adherence to the teachings of 
Christianity. In the Christian republic there is a love of God and of man 
which will effect much more to secure the greatest amount of happiness 
for the greatest number than the political-economist’s so-called laws of sup- 
ply and demand. 

So faras Mr. George’s pamphlet has any bearing at all on the Irish 
question it is mischievous, for in the furtherance of his theories he ignores 
some great facts and exaggerates others. 


Sir WILLIAM HERSCHEL: HIS LIFE AND Works. By Edward S. Holden, 
United States Naval Observatory. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1881. 

The life of a specialist in science is little else than a record ot his works. 
The truths which he demonstrates are physical facts, the order of their oc- 
currence, and those relations of proximate causes and effects which are 
called laws of nature. They are of great moment to the development of his 
special science, and sometimes, incidentally, to the discussion of questions 
of higher philosophy. But the scientist is not a philosopher; and to paint 
him as such is to assert the identity instead of the harmony of physical 
and moral truths. The author has wisely confined his labors to a brief 
memoir of Sir William Herschel and an historical record of his successive 
contributions to astronomical science, 

The work before us is not a biography, but a memorial of the great as- 
tronomer and an interesting contribution to the history of astronomical 
discoveries. The sketch of the life of Herschel, tracing the earlier steps of 
his career from the humbler labors of the musician, untrained in physical 
science, to the high eminence of a Royal Astronomer, is briefly though clear- 
ly drawn, and the enumeration of his great discoveries, following the his- 
tory of difficulties overcome by great genius and untiring industry, seems 
to say, Sz monumentum queris, respice. The book is one of that small class 
entitled to success, because well conceived and well executed in the inte- 
rest of its subject rather than that of its author. 


THE WORKINGS OF THE DIVINE WILL. Gleanings from Pére Caussade, 
S.J. From the French. Revised by a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
Second edition. London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 


These gleanings from Pére Caussade are placed under several heads, 
and read as though they had been written consecutively. Who is there 
that will not be benefited by a better knowledge of “the workings of the 
Divine Will”? But souls somewhat advanced in the ways of spiritual life 
will be helped not a little by the directions and counsels of Pére Caussade. 

The size of the volume is convenient. It will go easily into one’s vest- 
pocket. We are pleased to see that this is a second edition, and would be 
more pleased with an entire translation of the original in the same style. 
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These gleanings may prepare the way for the publication of the complete 
translation of the volume as edited by Pére Ramiére. 


THE PRIEST OF THE EUCHARIST : or, A Sketch of the Life of the Very Rev 
Peter J. Eymard, founder of the Society of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 


This is an interesting sketch by Lady Herbert of the edifying life of Fa- 
ther Eymard, whose devotion sprang from a fresh, lively, and enlightened 
faith in the Blessed Sacrament. The Catholic reader will find in its atten- 
tive perusal much that will stimulate anew his love towards our Lord in 
this great mystery of his divine love. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Frangois Michaud. Trangs- 
lated by W. Robson. A new edition, with preface and supplementa 
chapter by Hamilton W. Mabie. In three volumes, New York: A, C, 
Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1881. 


We shall give an extended notice of this work soon. 


WE are glad to see the first number (March, 1881) of the Catholic Literary 
Circular,a monthly guide for Catholic readers, It is published by Messrs, 
Burns & Oates, London, and is a monthly glance at recent Catholic publi- 
cations, giving a good idea of what is going on in the Catholic literary 
world. As the introductory article in this number says: “ It is of great, of 
singular importance to the literature of a small and struggling body like 
that of the English-speaking Catholics that they should know what their 


brethren are striving to do, and should be encouraged to help them.” 





A MANUAL OF ScRIPTURE History : being an Analysis of the Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. W. J. B. Richards, D.D., Oblate of St. Charles. Part I. From the 
creation to the giving of the law. London: Burns & Oates. 1880. 


Tue CoMPANY OF THE HoLy WomeEN ComPaNIons OF Jesus, A drama, with chorus and 
music, (A short Easter mystery-play.) By the Rev. H. Formby, New York: The Ca 
tholic Publication Society Co, 1881. 

FREVILLE CHasE, By E. H. Dering, author of Sherborne ; or, The House at the Four Ways, 


Memoirs of Georgiana Lady Chatterton, etc., etc. In two volumes, London: Burns & 
Oates, 1880, 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Le Couteulx St, Mary’s Institution for the Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes, tothe Legislature of the State of New York, From September 30, 1879, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1880, Buffalo: Catholic Publication Company, 

CONTEMPLATIONS AND MEDITATIONS ON THE PassION AND DEATH, AND ON THE GLORIOUS 
Lire of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to the Method of St. Ignatius, Translated from 
the French by a Sister of Mercy, Revised by a priest S.J, Third edition, London: 
Burns & Oates, 1881. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH. 1815-1829. Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. Vols, 
iii., iv. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881. 

FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS AND EVENING LECTURES ON ALL THE TRUTHS OF RELIGION, By 


Monseigneur de Ségur, Translated fromthe French, Vol, ii, London: Burns & Oates, 
1881. 


Tue Mystic Key To IReLanp’s History, A lecture delivered on St, Patrick’s Day, 1881, by 
the Rev. James J. Moriarty, A.M., Pastor of Chatham, N. Y., and author of Stumbling- 
Blocks made Stepping-Stones, Wayside Pencillings, etc. Chatham, N, Y. : The Courter 
Printing-house, 
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